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A QUARTETTE OF SONNETS. 


I.— A WORD FOR THE WIND. 

O GENTLE murmuring wind of this June night, 

I would, O wind! that thou shouldst bear 
from me 
Some message to my lady o’er the sea. 

Take all sweet perfumes with thee for thy 

flight ; 

Sigh gently through the failing summer light ; 
Nor, happy wind, would I begrudge to thee 
The right to kiss her face most tenderly ; 

The face so loved, so distant from my sight. 
If from the tides of memory, that roll 
In long sad waves, to-night, upon my soul, 

Thou wilt bear up some echo of their speech 
Unto her ear, then shall she turn, and feel 
A tender sorrow through her spirit steal, 

For one who toils, yet hath no goal to reach. 


Il. — A MONTH OF MEMORIES, 


O month of many memories, good-bye ! 

Ghosts throng your moon-bathed nights, 
and sultry days ; 
They gather round me in some silent place, 

Their breath is in the roses, and their cry 

In songs of birds that dare the sunlit sky ; 
They meet me in the twilight face to face, 
And when I walk through lone, night-cover’d 

ways, 

In sadly murmuring winds I hear them sigh ; 
Then am I as a man who sees in dreams 
Some dead, beloved face, and seeing, deems 

The past a dream, the dream reality ! 

But oh! the bitter waking, when, alas! 
He knows the mocking dream for what it 
was, 

And gazes on a new day, hopelessly. 


III. — PRISONED THOUGHTS. 


© soul of song, hast thou forsaken me ? 
Thoughts journey through my spirit night 
and day, 
And throng the gateways of my soul, and 
ra 
That den ube holdest in thine hand the key, 
Would’st let them forth, that they might wan- 
der free. 
Listen, O distant soul, to what they say: 
We wander up and down, yet find no way, 
To lead us forth from our captivity. 
Lo, we have messages for those outside, 
And all day long we beat against the gate: 
Come then, O song, my thoughts to liberate ; 
Make thou in ‘turn each one thy fruitful 
bride, 
Or must through life they daily watch and 
wait, 
And in dark places of my soul abide? 


IV. — EARLY VIOLETS. 
Soft, subtle scent, which is to me more sweet 
Than perfumes that come after, when the 
rose 
In all the passion of her beauty blows ; 
Here, even in this busy London street, 





Thou openest to my soul such sights as meet 
The eye, when quite forgetful of past snows, 
_ The earth beneath the sun’s kiss throbs and 
glows, 
And each thing feels the luxury of heat. 
Thou art his lady’s voice to one who waits 
In summer twilights at her garden gates : 
Her face not seen as yet ; thou art the rare 
First note of Nature’s prelude, that brings 


soon 

The spring, like a divine and varying tune, 
Till summer music vibrates in the air. 

Good Words. PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


TWO SONNETS. 


I. 
CLOUDS ON WHITEFACE. 


So lovingly the clouds caress his head, — 

The mountain monarch he, severe and hard, 

With white face set as flint horizon-ward ; 

They weaving softest fleece of gold and red, 

And gossamer of airiest silver-thread, 

To wrap this form, wind-beaten, thunder- 
scarred. 

They linger tenderly, and fain would stay, 

Since he, earth-rooted, may not float away. 

He upward looks, but moves not ; wears their 
hues ; 

Draws them unto himself ; their beauty shares ; 

And sometimes his own semblance seems to 
lose, 

His grandeur and their grace so interfuse ; 

And when his angels leave him unawares, 

A sullen rock, his brow to heaven he bares. 


II. 
CHOCORUA. 


The pioneer of a great company 

That wait behind him gazing toward the 
east, — 

Mighty ones all, down to the nameless least, — 

Though after him none dares to press, where 
he 

With bent head listens to the minstrelsy 

Ot far waves chanting to the moon, their 
priest. 

What phantom rises up from winds deceased ? 

What whiteness of the unapproachable sea? 

Hoary Chocorua guards his mystery well : 

He pushes back his fellows lest they hear 

The haunting secret he apart must tell 

To his lone self, in the sky-silence clear. 

A shadowy, cloud-cloaked wraith, with shoul- 
ders bowed, 

He steals, conspicuous, from the mountain 
crowd. 
From “ An Idyl of Work,’”’ by Lucy Larcom. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 

NEW SERIES OF WELLINGTON DE- 

SPATCHES.* 

ALTHOUGH this new series of the Duke 
of Wellington’s despatches began to be 
published eight years ago, the period 
which it illustrates has lately acquired 
fresh interest as it has receded into the 
region of history. In all the political 
memoirs and biographies relating to the 
last generation the Duke of Wellington 
occupies a conspicuous place; and, as 
the materials for a study of his character 
accumulate, it becomes more desirable 
to correct the judgments of his friends 
and opponents by comparison with his 
own decisions and expressions of 
opinion. It is difficult for those who 
have grown up within the last twenty 
years to understand the position which the 
Duke of Wellington occupied in England 
from the battle of Waterloo to his death. 
With the doubtful precedent of Marl- 
borough, and not even excepting Chat- 
ham and Pitt, no subject has by general 
consent been allowed to hold so high and 
distinctive a place. From the time when 
he took his seat for the first time in the 
House of Lords, after ascending through 
all the ranks of the peerage, he was to 
the end of his life the recognized and 
favourite chief of the aristocracy. Three 
successive sovereigns rewarded the 
duke’s unwavering loyalty by every mark 
of deference and esteem. George IV., 
whose intermittent regard and occasional 
dislike were largely tempered with fear, 
always addressed him in terms of affec- 
tionate familiarity. William IV. after 
his accession wisely and generously for- 
got the haughty firmness with which his 
brother’s minister had repressed his at- 
tempts to exceed his authority in the post 
of lord high admiral. The queen, after 
her early prejudices had, as she has her- 
self graciously recorded, been corrected 
by the judgment of the prince consort, 
recognized with gratitude the devotion of 
the aged statesman to the welfare and 
influence of the crown which he consid- 


* Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of 
Field-Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
In continuation of the former series. 5 vols. 8vo. 
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ered as identical with the interests of the 
nation. When the Whig ministers ten- 
dered, in 1851, a resignation which was 
ultimately not accepted, the queen ap- 
plied to the Duke of Wellington for ad- 
vice. During the short interregnum Lord 
John Russell informed the House of 
Commons that her Majesty had consult- 
ed the first and most faithful of her sub- 
jects ; nor was it necessary to designate 
her adviser by name. In his later years 
the social precedence of the duke was 
indicated by a titular distinction volun- 
tarily conferred. He was commonly ad- 
dressed as “ Sir,” a term of respect which 
is reserved in ordinary society for royal 
personages, and in the army and navy 
for superior officers. It is remarkable 
that in all his voluminous correspondence 
his brothers alone omit his formal title 
at the commencement of their letters. 
While the duke was reverenced and 
esteemed by his equals and by his supe- 
riors, it is impossible to give a definite 
answer to the question whether he was 
generally popular. His opinions, though 
they were those of a powerful section of 
the community, were adverse to the ex- 
tension of the power of the majority, and 
he was wholly untinctured with theoret- 
ical philanthropy. His firm character and 
high bearing in a great measure over- 
awed the assailants whom he provoked 
by his change of policy on Catholic 
Emancipation. A year or two later he was 
justly regarded as the most inveterate 
enemy of Reform ; and for a time he was 
the object of unbounded vituperation. 
At a later period his antagonism to the 
popular feeling was forgotten or con- 
doned; and, as_ his political activity 
abated, the pride of the people in his 
fame and his greatness prevailed over 
resentment and hostility. While he re- 
ceived from those he met in society a 
ceremonious appellation, he was the only 
private person whom passers-by saluted 
in the streets. The duke himself was 
not unconscious of his great power and 
pre-eminent rank; but if general defer- 
ence sometimes produced excessive reli- 
ance on himself, the personal simplicity 
of his character was not injuriously 
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Since the publication of the earlier 
despatches the Duke of Wellington’s 
lucid and vigorous style has been appre- 
ciated by all competent readers. 
ready command of pure and _ idiomatic 
English he never wastes a word. The 
rapid decision, the concitato imperio, of 
the battle and the march, supply a train- 
ing in brevity and accuracy; but the 
duke’s intellect would in any case have 
been intolerant of confusion and ambig- 
uity. Even when he wrote in a foreign 
language, though his use of English idioms 
might perhaps make a Frenchman smile, 
he never left a doubt of his meaning. 
It is hardly too much to say that if he 
had expanded his despatches into trea- 
tises, he might have achieved a great lit- 
erary reputation. The second volume of 
the new series contains a review, which 
is admirable both in composition and 
asa military criticism, of Ségur’s narrative 
of the Russian War. His exposure of 
the loss of time as well as of men and re- 
sources which Napoleon incurred through 
his system of forced marches appears to 
civilians conclusive ; and even if the 
duke’s judgment were rejected, the per- 
spicuity and force of his argument would 
remain. He evidently wrote with perfect 
ease, though he never indulged in fluency. 
Even as a speaker, though he was wholly 
devoid of the oratorical faculty, he invaria- 
bly contrived to make himself understood, 
and he never talked nonsense. When 
he expressed himself in writing, he had 
no reason to fear competition with pro- 
fessed authors. The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s style accurately represented both 
the qualities and the defects of his char- 
acter and intellect. 

In the conduct of affairs he was sim- 
ple, upright, and vigorous, but he was 
averse from generalization, and he was 
without the imaginative sympathy of the 
highest order of statesmen. His concep- 
tion of political duty was confined to the 
maintenance at home of the constitu- 
tional monarchy by efficient and econom- 
ical administration, and to the security of 
Europe and of the world against revolu- 
tion and war. His indifference to the 
real or alleged grievances of classes and 
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Spanish and Italian liberals, South Ameri- 
can insurgents, Irish Catholics, Greek 
patriots, and negro slaves, were to him 
only elements of disturbance, until they 
became either formidable through their 
own strength, or respectable through 
their success in obtaining legal or diplo- 
matic recognition. The celebrated ques- 
tion which he proposed of “how the 
king’s government is to be carried on,” 
was throughout his life the key to his do- 
mestic policy. As early as 1825 he re- 
marked to Lord Liverpool that resistance 
to Catholic Emancipation is “with you 
and Peel a matter of conscience ;” im- 
plying that his own opposition was only 
founded on temporary views of political 
expediency. When after the Clare elec- 
tion he found that the king’s government 
could no longer be carried on without 
concession, he overruled with unrelent- 
ing firmness the prejudices of the king 
and the reluctance of his own followers, 
and he had no scruples of his own to 
overcome ; but in the midst of the con- 
test he stated to one of his correspond- 
ents that if he could by other means have 
maintained the political influence of the 
Irish nobility and gentry, he would never 
have stirred in the matter. 

It is not surprising that a chief actor 
in the great. European struggle which 
lasted from 1793 to 1815 should have 
associated war with revolution. The 
Spanish insurrection of 1820 was odious 
in his judgment, not merely because it 
was directed against an established gov- 
ernment, but because it was ‘effected 
by military mutinies, and because it 
threatened foreign complications which 
in fact afterwards ensued. “ French 
Liberalism,” he said in the early part 
of the reign of Charles X., “ means 
war, and especially war with England.” In 
this instance he was pardonably deceived 
by the insincere clamour of Republicans 
and Bonapartists, who denounced Eng- 
land chiefly for the purpose of making 
their own government unpopular. The 
duke’s obstinate resistance to the recog- 
nition of the South-American republics 
was an exaggerated expression of his 
antipathies to rebellion. When it was 


nations was unaffected and consistent. proposed to prosecute O'Connell for hop- 























ing that a Bolivar might arise in Ireland, 
the Duke of Wellington was amused and 
almost impressed by the ingenious sug- 
gestion of George IV. that if it was a 
crime to imitate Bolivar, it could not be 
a duty to recognize him. 


The maxim that States, like private’ 


persons, should mind their own business, 
though generally sound, supplies no uni- 
versal rule for political action ; but the 
Duke of Wellington was at least con- 
sistent in his disapproval of foreign in- 
tervention. If he endeavoured to re- 
strain within the narrowest limits the aid 
afforded to the Greeks by Russia and by 
France, he also objected to the Duke of 
Angouléme’s expedition into Spain, and 
still more strongly to the Emperor Alex- 
ander’s project of taking part in the lib- 
eration of Ferdinand VII. The duke 
had some difficulty in persuading the em- 
peror that he would not be allowed to 
march with one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men through the heart of the Conti- 
nent, and, as he told Mr. Greville, whose 
reports of the duke’s conversation corre- 
spond with singular accuracy to state- 
ments in the despatches, he suggested 
that for the alternative of landing a Rus- 
sian army in Spain two thousand ships 
would be required. He regarded Greek 
independence with distaste, both as im- 
pairing the strength of Turkey, and on 
the ground that it was undesirable to in- 
troduce into the Mediterranean a new 
maritime power which would probably be 
under the influence of Russia. In all 
cases his dislike of insurgents was con- 
firmed by the support which they re- 
ceived from the opponents of the govern- 
mentin England. The Duke of Welling- 
ton failed to understand the admixture of 
just and generous impulses with the un- 
reasoning popular sympathy which at- 
tended all resistance to foreign despot- 
ism. The ignorant and oppressive bar- 
barism of Turkish governors, the cunning 
cruelty of Ferdinand VII., the stupid re- 
strictions imposed by Spain on colonial 
trade were legitimate objects of reproba- 
tion. The pretence of the courts which 
were commonly designated as the “ Holy 
Alliance” to repress all movements 
against established authorities had never 
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been approved by the English govern- 
ment, and it caused the just indignation 
_ of the general community ; yet it was not 
| surprising that when only five or six years 
| had elapsed from the close of the war, the 
allied governments should be seriously 
alarmed by revolutions in Naples, in 
Piedmont, and in Spain. 

The Duke of Wellington has been 
justly accused by adverse critics of a 
want of foresight which may be often 
imputed to those who habitually defend 
existing institutions. In modern times 
the successive reforms of many ancient 
abuses have produced an erroneous be- 
lief that the primary duty of a govern- 
ment is legislation. Ina perfect state of 
society there would be little need of new 
laws, and still less of organic changes. 
The Duke of Wellington was perfectly 
sincere in the most unlucky declaration 
of his life, to the effect that the Parlia- 
mentary constitution of England was in- 
capable of improvement. His imagina- 
tion had never ranged beyond the fa- 
miliar institutions which he had honestly 
accepted from his first entrance into po- 
litical life. There was indeed a certain 
exercise of fancy in his combination of 
unwavering loyalty to the crown with 
contempt for the character of the king. 
In the same spirit he checked as far as 
possible the pretensions of the great 
borough-owners, while he supported. the 
aristocracy of which they were principal 
members. It was his duty and his pleas- 
ure to discourage public extravagance, 
as well as other forms of maladminis- 
tration ; but he was content to oil the 
wheels and to superintend the working of 
the machine, without attempting improve- 
mentand reconstruction. His despatches 
are a repertory of good sense and of 
practical judgment, but they exhibit little 
of that political wisdom which is con- 
cerned with general principles. Of mean- 
ness, of trickery, of vulgar selfishness 
they display no trace. His firmness and 
clearness of purpose were equally useful 
in diplomatic negotiations and in dealing 
with colleagues, with princes, and with 
the king. It is interesting to study the 
mixed feelings with which he was con- 








stantly regarded by George IV. 
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The Duke of Wellington joined Lord 
Liverpool’s cabinet as master of the ord- 
nance soon after his return from the com- 
mand of the army of occupation in 
France. He was frequently absent from 
England either on diplomatic duty, or on 
his periodical inspection of the frontier 
fortresses of the Netherlands; and asa 
member of the government he confined 
his attention almost exclusively to for- 
eign affairs, which were conducted to his 
entire satisfaction by Lord Londonderry. 
In recording the successful effort to rec- 
oncile Sweden and Turkey to Russia on 
the eve of Napoleon’s invasion in 1812, 
the duke applied to Lord Castlereagh the 
title of “a great statesman,” which he 
bestows on no other colleague or con- 
temporary. After the death of Lord Lon- 
donderry in the summer of 1822, Lord 
Liverpool was naturally anxious to secure 
the aid of Canning, with whom he was 
united both by private friendship, and, 
except on the Catholic question, by po- 
litical agreement. Lord Eldon was bit- 
terly hostile to Canning, and the prime 
minister would probably have failed to 
overcome the king’s personal repugnance 
but for the intervention of the Duke of 
Wellington. Though the duke neither 
liked nor trusted his proposed colleague, 
he saw that the Protestants, as the oppo- 
nents of the Catholic claims were then 
called, could not carry on the govern- 
ment alone. Peel was willing and anx- 
ious to waive in favour of Canning his 
claim to lead the House of Commons; 
and probably neither he nor the duke de- 
sired to increase the influence of the big- 
oted old chancellor. 

When the king’s resistance was at last 
overcome, the new foreign secretary pro- 
fessedly continued the policy of his prede- 
cessor. The government had already 
recognized the belligerent condition of 
the insurgent Spanish colonies, and it 
had appointed consuls at the principal 
South-American ports for the regulation 
of commercial intercourse. In the first 
instance Canning proposed no factious 
step; nor could his declaration that ul- 
terior measures might become necessary 
in course of time furnish reasonable 
ground of objection. To the principles 
and pretensions of the Holy Alliance, 
which had been censured in parliament 
by Lord Londonderry, Canning was only 
more heartily opposed. As it would have 
been inconvenient for the foreign secre- 
tary to leave England on his first acces- 
sion to office, the Duke of Wellington 
took the place of Lord Londonderry, who 
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had been about to proceed to Vienna as 
English representative at the congress, 
which was soon afterwards transferred to 
Verona. The instructions for the plenipo- 
tentiary, which had been drawn up by 
Lord Londonderry himself, were not al- 
tered, and they were executed by the 
duke with firmness and discretion. He 
was directed to abstain from discussing 
the affairs of Italy, and he steadily with- 
held the concurrence of England from 
all proposals of armed intervention in 
Spain. Before he left Vienna he had 
urged on the Emperor Alexander his re- 
newal of diplomatic relations with Tur- 
key ; and probably his influence tended 
to postpone the rupture which occurred 
some years later. 

On his return, though little or nothing 
was ostensibly changed, he found that 
the spirit of the foreign policy of England 
was wholly altered. Canning cultivated 
both a political and a personal hostility 
against Metternich, who was at that time 
the chief instigator of the policy of the 
Holy Alliance. In the House of Com- 
mons he not unwillingly took opportuni- 
ties of consulting the popular feeling 
which favoured the Liberal party in 
Spain in its resistance to foreign dicta- 
tion, and the revolted colonies in their 
struggle against successive Spanish gov- 
ernments. The Whig opposition urged 
the recognition of the South-American 
States, and inclined to the policy of aid- 
ing Spain against a French invasion. Al- 
though the foreign secretary refused in 
both cases to adopt a hasty or impru- 
dent policy, his undisguised sympathy 
with the feelings of the opposition earned 
for him compliments and expressions of 
personal confidence which were not 
agreeable to the less liberal section of 
his colleages. The apprehensions which 
were not unreasonably entertained of the 
re-establishment of French supremacy in 
Spain afterwards proved to be excessive 
or groundless. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, though he disapproved of the Span- 
ish revolution of 1820, used his utmost 
efforts to prevent the commencement of 
warlike operations, which might produce 
incalculable consequences. At Verona 
the French plenipotentiaries, Montmo- 
rency and Chateaubriand, had, in con- 
formity with the wishes of the allied courts, 
supported the policy of a French inter- 
vention ; but on his return through Paris 
the Duke of Wellington satisfied him- 
self that the king, Villéle, and Montmo- 
rency himself were really disinclined to 
war. The Spanish Liberals, with charac- 
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teristic imprudence, on every opportunity 
proclaimed their intentiog of propagat- 
ing their doctrines in foreign countries ; 
and the restraints which they imposed 
on the king who was still nominally sov- 
ereign were so offensive as to furnish the 
head of the House of Bourbon with plau- 
sible pretexts for resentment. It was ev- 
idently expedient to correct, if possible, 
the democratic excesses of the dominant 
party in Spain; and with the consent, if 
not with the cordial good-will of the for- 
eign secretary, the Duke of Wellington 
sent Lord Fitzroy Somerset to Madrid to 
urge on the government the restoration 
of constitutional power to the king, and 
the adoption in all respects of a more 
moderate policy. It would be difficult to 
find another instance in which a states- 
man, not at the head of a Cabinet, was 
allowed to accredit to a foreign govern- 
ment a personal envoy of his own. The 
great services rendered by the duke to 
Spain, and the supposed influence which 
he might consequently exercise, justi- 
fied the anomaly; and Canning’s acqui- 
escence was a proof of remarkable liber- 
ality. He well knew the antagonism of 
the duke’s policy to his own ; but he was 
willing, in the pursuit of a common ob- 
ject, to co-operate with an uncongenial 
ally. The efforts of the personal mission 
proved to be as useless as the regular 
diplomatic remonstrances. The vain and 
restless Chateaubriand, then minister of 
foreign affairs, precipitated the invasion, 
and as the duke had confidently predict- 
ed, the expedition of the Duke of Angou- 
léme was merely a triumphal march. As 
he afterwards told Mr. Greville, the Span- 
iards had no army worthy of the name, 
having constantly refused to profit by 
the opportunity of learning from their 
allies during the Peninsular War. From 
vigilant observation of the movements of 
the French army, and accurate knowl- 
edge of their force, the duke correctly in- 
ferred that the French government in- 
tended in good faith to confine its exer- 
tions to the original object of rescuing 
the king from the Liberals, who had 
made him virtually a prisoner. 

In the mean time, although the English 
nation, and even the Parliamentary oppo- 
sition, on the whole approved the pacific 
policy of the government, the indigna- 
tion which had been excited by the 
French invasion of Spain stimulated the 
general desire for the recognition of the 
South-American colonies. Canning him- 
self, either through genuine conviction or 
for the purpose of promoting the attain- 





ment of an object which he had long 
thought desirable, professed to suspect 
France of a design to acquire a new colo- 
nial empire under colour of establishing 
a protectorate in Spain. It is not im- 
possible that Chateaubriand, during his 
brief tenure of power, may have contem- 
plated some vague scheme of aggrandize- 
ment in South America; but the enter- 
prise, if ithad been practically attempted, 
would have been found utterly chimerical, 
and it was no part of the permanent or 
deliberate policy of France. To Metter- 
nich’s proposals of a conference on the 
affairs of South America the Duke of 
Wellington had uniformly and conclu- 
sively objected that no power except 
England could exercise any influence 
in South-American affairs, and that the 
English government would assuredly not 
place its means of action at the disposal 
of her allies. Nevertheless, as late as 
the end of 1826, Canning, in his celebrat- 
ed oration on the expedition to Lisbon, 
boasted that, when there was a danger of 
the transfer of the Spanish colonial do- 
minions to France, he had called a new 
world into existence to redress the bal- 
ance of the old. The equilibrium which 
he supposed himself to have established 
was unstable or imaginary; but it was 
true that he had made use of the French 
invasion to overrule the duke’s resist- 
ance to the recognition of the South- 
American republics. Lord Liverpool, 
who was at all times more closely allied 
with Canning than with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, entertained a strong and inde- 
pendent opinion of the expediency of 
conceding the disputed recognition. The 
duke was, during the greater part of the 
struggle, zealously supported by the 
king ; but, when it became evident that 
Lord Liverpool and Canning were deter- 
mined to accomplish their object, the 
Duke of Wellington, after conditionally 
tendering his resignation, withdrew his 
opposition, and the king was compelled 
to yield** According to Mr. Greville, 


* The accuracy of many of Mr. Greville’s statements 
is curiously confirmed by passages in the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s correspondence. As an instance it may be 
worth while to quote a strange statement of the Duke 
of York’s, that the Duke of Wellington was * false and 
ungrateful.’’ ‘He (the Duke of York) says that at 
Waterloo he got into a scrape and allowed himself to 
be surprised, and he attributes in great measure the 
success of that day to Lord Anglesea, who, he says, 
was hardly mentioned, and that in the coldest terms, in 
the Duke’s despatch.’”? The informant of the Duke of 
York seems to have been no other than Lord Anglesea 
himself, who, according to Count Bjornstierna, re- 

ated the same assertion as late as 1829, when he was 
irritated by his dismissal from the lord-lieutenancy. 
** Lord Anglesea reprit ainsi; * Pour que vous puissiez 
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who was rarely misinformed, Canning 
afterwards contrived to persuade the king 
that, as he had led a charge at Waterloo 
and ridden a winner at Newmarket, so 
the merit of recognizing the young re- 
publics was his own. It is certain that 
in the latter part of Lord Liverpool’s ad- 
ministration Canning suddenly became a 
favourite at court, though the reconcilia- 
tion which has been graphically described 
by Mr. Stapleton was apparently effected 
through the intervention of Madame de 
Lieven and Prince Esterhazy. The best 
reason for the recognition was, not that 
it redressed the balance of two worlds, 
but that it anticipated and prevented a 
separate commercial alliance between the 
Spanish republics and the United States. 
The Duke of Wellington had ultimately 
concurred in a Cabinet minute which in- 
duced the king to assent to the recogni- 
tion as the alternative of breaking up the 
Cabinet. The king’s objection to the 
measure had been founded rather on a 
fear of disobliging his allies than on the 
antipathy to rebellion which had actuated 
the duke. Soon after the decision was 
finally adopted, the king found, with re- 
lief and gratification, that his relations 
with Prince and Princess Lieven and 
Prince Esterhazy had been unaffected by 
his change of policy. About this time 
Madame de Lieven seems to have be- 
come, either on personal or political 
grounds, estranged from the Duke of 
Wellington, and all her influence at 
court was henceforth employed in favour 
of Canning. In April 1825 Sir. W. Knigh- 
ton brought him an unexpected and affec- 
tionate message from the king; and, 
according to Mr. Stapleton, “from the 
day when the king first sent to his minis- 
ter his confidential friend on this mission 
of conciliation to the day of that minis- 
ter’s death, nothing could surpass the 
good faith and kindness which the king 
manifested in the whole of his conduct 
towards him.” 

Only a short time before, Canning had 
been in the habit of threatening that he 
would not allow the king to see the for- 
eign ambassadors except in his presence. 


juger de la conduite de cet homme, et de son arrogance 
envers moi, il faut savoir que c’est moi qui l’ai fait 
nommer premier ministre; que ce n’est qu’A mes in- 
stances que le roi, qui ne peut le souffrir, a consenti 4 
le mettre a la téte des affaires, et que c’est encore moi 
qui ai couru une nuit pour aller 4 la campagne lui an- 
moncer sa nomination; que c’est moi qui par mes 
charges de cavalerie lui ai fait gagner la bataille de 
Waterloo.’’’ It may be remembered that Mr. Greville 


was often told by well-informed persons that the king, 
notwithstanding his affectionate professions, really dis- 
liked the duke. 
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He now had a solemn reconciliation in 
the presence of the king with Prince Es- 
terhazy, who, to the credit of his diplo- 
matic ability, repeated the king’s assever- 
ations of his good-will with tears in his 
eyes. The Duke of Wellington always 
attributed the reception of Canning into 
the royal favour to an intrigue ; but the 
pleasure which Canning expressed in a 
memorandum or record of the Esterhazy 
interview seems rather to show that he 
was adupe. Both before and after the 
change in the king’s feelings or conduct, 
the political antagonism between Canning 
and the duke continued. After the death 
of Canning the duke told Mr. Greville 
that “although Canning prided himself 
extremely on his compositions, he would 
patiently endure any criticisms on such 
papers as he submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Cabinet, and would allow them 
to be altered in any way that was sug- 
gested: he (the duke) in particular had 
often cut and hashed his papers, and 
Canning never made the least objection, 
but was always ready to adopt the sug- 
gestions of his colleagues.” The accura- 
cy of the duke’s statement anu of Mr. 
Greville’s report is abundantly proved by 
the numerous letters to Mr. Canning in 
which the duke proposes alterations, gen- 
erally of substance, in his despatches. 
His suggestions are almost always sound, 
inasmuch as they recommend reserve and 
discretion, and the suppression of unnec- 
essary arguments which are likely to give 
offence ; yet the patience of Canning is 
the more surprising because he knew that 
the duke’s opinions on foreign affairs 
were almost always opposed to his own. 
On some occasions Canning displayed a 
not unreasonable resentment at the rela- 
tions which the duke maintained with 
the king on the one hand and his col- 
leagues on the other. Before Canning 
was admitted to royal: favour the Duke of 
Wellington was almost a second and 
rival foreign minister, frequently in the 
secrets of the king, and carrying on cor- 
respondence with foreign statesmen. On 
one occasion he allowed his brother, Sir 
Henry Wellesley, then ambassador at 
Vienna, to address to him a communica- 
tion which was scarcely compatible with 
official loyalty. Sir H. Wellesley trans- 
mitted to the duke a confidential remon- 
strance by Metternich against the whole 
policy of Canning, and the ambassador 
adopted and enforced the arguments of 
the Austrian chancellor. About the same 
time Sir H. Wellesley was courteously 
rebuked by Canning for apologizing to 



























Prince Metternich for English policy on 
account of the necessary deference to 
Parliament. As Canning properly told 
his subordinate, the government regarded 
the House of Commons not as an adver- 
sary nor asa necessary evil, but as the 
strongest support of the crown. 

Prince Metternich, in his letter to the 
duke, complained bitterly of the isolation 
of England, and of the alleged inclination 
of the government to make its American 
policy dependent on that of the United 
States. If the duke had committed an 
error in allowing his brother to censure 
his official chief, his answer to Prince 
Metternich was an instance of his own 
perfect fidelity to his colleagues. He 
began by saying that he must write in 
English because he could express his 
meaning more clearly in that language 
than in French. Admitting and regret- 
ing the isolation of England, he threw 
the whole blame on Metternich himself 
and on the allied powers. “You can do 
no permanent good,” he told him, “ with- 
out the assistance of the counsels and of 
the authority of this country ;” “yet at 
Troppau, after the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the allies had commenced their 
separate action:” and “I recall to your 
recollection the various occasions on 
which I ventured to foretell to your 
Highness the consequences to the alliance 
in general of the state of isolation in 
which I was left at Verona.” “ Along 
with these transactions has been carried 
ona system of calumny respecting the 
conduct and objects of this country which 
would have astonished me if I had not 
lived in the days of the French Revolu- 
tion.” Then, as at the recent date of the 
Brussels Conference, despotic govern- 
ments used or encouraged against Eng- 
land the libellous practices which court- 
iers ascribe exclusively to demagogues. 
The duke proceeds to comment with re- 
markable force on the intrigues of the 
allies in Spain, and of their policy in the 
matter of the revolted colonies. “The 
Spaniards with all their folly have some 
sense. They know well that all the 
powers in Europe, without this country, 
can effect nothing in America; and the 
allies may rely upon it that intrigues with 
the Camarilla never settled an affaire 
either here orelsewhere.” He concludes 


by repudiating all responsibility for the 
words of any other person, apparently 
referring to Canning ; — “ but I must say 
that there is no act of this sort, there is 
scarcely a word in any public gg 

e 


of which any Power can complain.” 
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accordingly exhorts his correspondent by 
influence and example to prevail upon the 
allies “ to consider our real situation, and 
to conduct themselves towards us in the 
manner which is becoming on account of 
the status we fill and the mode in which 
we have always conducted ourselves; 
and this for their own sakes as well as for 
the sake of the world at large.” 

Although Mr. Canning was generally 
opposed to the Duke of Wellington on 
questions of foreign policy, he knew that 
he could trust his fidelity to instructions 
on a foreign mission; and the duke’s 
character and abilities were well adapted 
to ensure success as a diplomatist. If 
he was, through prejudice or want of 
imagination, liable to error on questions 
of general policy and of principle, no man 
was more acute in discovering the means 
of effecting any especial object which 
might be prescribed to him by his own 
judgment or by external authority. He 
was an acceptable person at every for- 
eign court, and his great military reputa- 
tion gave him peculiar importance in 
Russia. He was accordingly, in the early 
part of 1826, despatched on a special 
mission of congratulation to the Emperor 
Nicholas on his accession. The king, in 
a letter full of profuse expressions of 
friendship, entreated the duke to make 
his own health the first consideration, 
and declared that “your absence for any 
length of time, or rather the want of 
your presence, would be guzte intolerable 
to me, besides the risk which your health 
would run, perhaps even your life, which 
is too frightful a consideration, either for 
the private man that doves you, or the 
public man who cares for his country.” 
The Duke of Wellington appreciated the 
king’s affection at its true value, and he 
told Mr. Canning that he was perfectly 
well, and ready to undertake the mission, 
In a private letter to Lord Granville, 
Canning says that “the duke not only 
accepted, but jumped, as I foresaw he 
would, at the proposal. ‘ Never better in 
his life,’ ‘ready to set out in a week,’ and 
the like expressions of alertness, leave 
no doubt on my mind that the selection 
of another person would have done his 
health more prejudice than all the frosts 
and thaws of hyperborean regions can do 
toit.’ The duke himself told Lord Bath- 
urst, in a letter written on his way to St. 
Petersburg, that he did not expect to do 
much good in his mission ; “but I don’t 
see how I, who have always been preach- 
ing the doctrine of going wherever we 








are desired to go, who had consented to 
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go and command in Canada, could de- 
cline to accept the offer of this mission.” 
The king’s anxiety about the duke’s 
health was probably not without founda- 
tion, for it is evident that his nerves were 
at the time unusually affected. General 
Alava told Mr. Greville, that “he had 
frequently taken leave of him when both 
expected that they should never meet 
again, yet neither on that occasion nor 
any other in the course of the seventeen 
years that he had known him did he ever 
see himso moved. Lady Burghersh said 
that when he took leave of her the tears 
ran down his cheeks ; he was also deeply 
affected when he parted from his mother.” 

The object of the mission was to pre- 
vent a Russian declaration of war against 
Turkey; and to arrive, if possible, at 
some friendly understanding on the ques- 
tion of Greece. The Emperor Alexan- 
der had for some years wavered between 
his aversion to insurrection, and the sym- 
pathy which, in common with the mass 
of his subjects, he felt with the Greeks, 
whose movement had been largely insti- 
gated by Russian agents. He had also 
other causes of quarrel with Turkey, and 
even before the date of the Congress of 
Verona, Lord Strangford, the English 
ambassador at Constantinople, had been 
urging on the Porte the expediency of 
making concessions to Russia. The ne- 
gotiation ultimately failed, and one of 
the results of the miscarriage was the 
temporary withdrawal of the English 
ambassador. At the-same time, on the 
invitation of Russia, a conference of the 
great powers, with the exception of Eng- 
land, was held at St. Petersburg, on 
Greek affairs. The emperor of Russia 
resented Mr. Canning’s refusal to take 
partin the conference, which ultimately 
proved wholly abortive. The French 
government was engaged in intrigues of 
its own with the Greeks; Prussia, hav- 
ing no interest in the question, merely 
followed the lead of Russia; and the 
sole object of Metternich was to gain 
time and to prevent as iong as possible a 
definite solution. Immediately before 
his death Alexander had been inclined 
to resort once more to the co-operation 
of England; and it was the Duke of 
Wellington’s business to confirm his suc- 
cessor in the same disposition. 

On his arrival at St. Petersburg the 
duke was, to his surprise, assured by the 
young emperor that neither on his own 
part, nor on that of the Russian nation, 
was there any disposition to encourage 
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the Greeks in their revolt. At the same 
time he professed not to see how he 
could avoid a declaration of war against 
Turkey on the ground of quarrels con- 
nected with the Danubian principalities, 
and with the imprisonment, by the Porte, 
of certain Servian deputies. The duke, 
after much discussion, entered into an 
agreement, in the form of a protocol, to 
the effect that England and Russia 
should act together in Greek affairs, with 
the object of inducing the Porte to con- 
cede a practical independence on condi- 
tion of a tribute. It was part of the 
agreement that neither power should en- 
force by arms on the Turkish government 
the acceptance of the proposed terms. 
The arrangement was, after the duke’s 
resignation of office, and against his 
wish, converted into a tripartite treaty, 
France being admitted to a share in the 
understanding. The disavowal of war- 
like intentions was afterwards illustrated 
by the battle of Navarino, and by the 
French expedition to the Morea. In 
their early conversations the Emperor 
Nicholas voluntarily promised the duke, 
that in the event of a war with Turkey 
he would neither seek nor accept territo- 
rial aggrandisement for himself; but it 
was found impracticable to obtain a repe- 
tition of the promise in writing, nor 
could the duke’s remonstrances prevent 
the despatch of an ultimatum to Con- 
stantinople. The Porte at the last mo- 
ment so far conceded the Russian de- 
mands that the outbreak of war was de- 
layed for a year. In compliance with the 
terms of the protocol and of the subse- 
quent treaty, the Russians consented to 
maintain neutrality in the Mediterranean 
during the war of 1827. As might have 
been expected, the engagement was ulti- 
mately evaded; but even after the un- 
toward event of Navarino, the Russians 
abstained from giving direct aid to the 
Greeks. The duke declined to wait for 
the ceremonies of the emperor’s corona- 
tion, at which the English court was mag- 
nificently represented by the Duke of 
Devonshire. Peel, to whose opinion the 
Duke of Wellington at this time, and, 
after a transient interruption, during the 
whole of their joint career paid marked 
regard, had written him an account of a 
hasty declaration made by Lord Liver- 
pool and Canning that the government 
would resign if it were defeated on a 
point of secondary importance in a cur- 
rency bill. “I think,” he added, ‘* I have 
now written enough to prove to you that 
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the public interest requires that you 
should not delay your return a single day 
beyond absolute necessity.” 

The causes and circumstances of the 
duke’s refusal to serve under Canning 
on the retirement of Lord Liverpool 
have been copiously discussed. The 
strain which had from the first affected 
their mutual relations had been in- 
creased by Mr. Canning’s speeches rather 
than by his acts, during the contin- 
vance of the complications in Portugal. 
The duke had, as might be expected, 
disapproved of the popular revolution 
in Portugal; and his foresight was jus- 
tified by the immediate separation of 
Brazil from the mother country. The 
Spanish government threatened interven- 
tion for the restoration of absolute mon- 
archy in Portugul; and Portuguese 
troops, which had deserted and crossed 
the frontier, were apparently organizing 
themselves for purposes of invasion. 
The Duke of Wellington at all times 
acknowledged the obligation of protect- 
ing Portugal from a foreign enemy. He 
was consulted on all the details of the 
expedition which was sent to occupy Lis- 
bon and to repel invasion. He was 
anxious that Lord Beresford should re- 
sume command of the Portuguese army, 
and he was willing that the English con- 
tingent should be placed under his orders, 
provided that Lord Beresford were min- 
ister at war as well as commander-in- 
chief. 

Canning’s Parliamentary explanation of 
the policy and motives of the government 
was in the highest degree distasteful to 
the Duke of Wellington. The truce be- 
tween the adverse sections of the Cabi- 
net might perhaps have lasted for some 
time longer if Lord Liverpool had re- 
mained at the head of affairs. When he 
was suddenly disabled it was impossible 
that Canning should any longer tolerate 
the influence of the Duke of Wellington, 
or that the duke should serve under an 
uncongenial colleague. He was always 
firmly convinced that Canning’s formal 
offer to him of a seat in the Cabinet was 
intended as adismissal. That his opin- 
ion was well founded may be inferred 
from the formal conclusion of the letter. 
It had been Mr. Canning’s habit to sign 
himself in his private letters to the duke, 
“Ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, 
sincerely yours.” In communicating the 
king’s commission to him to form a Cab- 
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The duke was not informed either of the 
proposed policy of the new government, 
or of the names of its members; and he 
seems not to have distinctly understood 
that Canning was to be prime minister. 
A cold and ceremonious invitation might 
perhaps have been deemed sufficient for 
some comparative stranger whom it might 
be thought expedient to admit to a new 
Cabinet. It is certain that no minister 
who was anxious to secure the ser- 
vices of the Duke of Wellington would 
have confined himself to a slight and 
formal communication. In his answer 
the duke expressed his desire to serve 
the king in the Cabinet with the same 
colleagues as before ; but he added, “ Be- 
fore answering your obliging proposition, 
I should wish to know who the person 
is whom you intend to propose to his 
Majesty as the head of the government.” 
In the subsequent controversy several 
precedents were quoted of commissions 
given to statesmen to form Cabinets over 
which they were not to preside. If Can- 
ning had simply stated in reply that 
he was to be himself prime minister, 
the duke would have resigned his 
seat in the Cabinet, but he would have 
retained his command-in-chief of the 
army. Mr. Canning regarded his ex- 
pression of doubt as an affront; but 
in his next letter the duke reminded him 
that Mr. Canning himself had only a 
fortnight before contemplated another 
arrangement, which would have consisted 
in the appointment of Mr. Robinson as 
first lord of the treasury with a peerage. 
Under a misapprehension Mr. Canning 
answered the duke’s inquiry in a letter 
which gave deep offence not only to the 
duke, but to his friends, and especially 
to Mr. Peel. After stating that the 
king usually entrusts the formation of an 
administration to the person who is to be 
at the head of it, he said that he had 
thought it unnecessary to add that “in 
the present instance his Majesty does 
not intend to depart from the usual 
course of proceedings on such occasions.” 
The sting of the answer was in the con- 
cluding sentence: “I am sorry I have 
delayed for some hours this answer to 
your Grace’s letter; but from the nature 
of the subject I did not like to forward it 
without having previously submitted it 
(together with your Grace’s letter) to his 
Majesty.” It was totally unnecessary to 
involve the king in the responsibility of 


inet, Canning adopted the form, “ Ever,'an angry and discourteous communica- 


my dear 


Duke of Wellington, your tion. 
Grace’s sincere and faithful servant.” Canning had on Tuesday the 1oth (the 


As the duke observed, “If Mr. 
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date of the former letter) been appointed 
his Majesty’s minister, he might, without 
reference to his Majesty, have stated the 
fact in his answer to me with as much of 
rebuke as he might have thought proper 
to use. I cannot believe that he referred 
to his Majesty in order to cover this re- 
buke with his Majesty’s sacred name and 
protection. This step must have been 
taken because, in point of fact, he was not 
his Majesty’s minister at the moment at 
which he received my question.” To 
Mr. Canning the duke replied in court- 
eous terms, with a request that he might 
be excused from belonging to the Cabi- 
net. Atthe same time he addressed to 
the king a peremptory resignation of the 
command of the army: “ Adverting to 
the tenor of the letters which I have re- 
ceived from your Majesty’s minister by 
your Majesty’s command, I could not,” 
he said, in a memorandum on the corre- 
spondence, “exercise that command with 
advantage to his Majesty, the govern- 
ment, and the public, or with honour to 
myself, unless I was respected, and treat- 
ed with that fair confidence by his Maj- 
esty and his minister which I think I 
deserve ; and nobody will consider that 
I was treated with confidence, respect, 
or even common civility, by Mr. Canning 
in his last letter.” The duke explained 
the whole transaction from his own point 
of view in a speech in the House of 
Lords. He said that he must in any case 
have resigned his place as master-general 
of the ordnance with Iris seat in the Cab- 
inet; but he attributed to the tone and 
temper of Mr. Canning’s letters, and 
especially of that of April 11th, which 
had become a communication from the 
king, the impossibility of retaining the 
command of the army. After the deliv- 
ery of the speech in the House of Lords, 
Mr. Canning wrote a long letter of ex- 
planation to the duke which confirms the 
impression that he had not wished for 
him to remain in the Cabinet, while it 
purports to show that he regretted the 
duke’s resignation of the command of 
the army. In reply the duke informed 
Mr. Canning that his opinion of the 
course rendered necessary by the letter 
of April r1th was unaltered, and that it 
was confirmed by a letter from the king 
of April 13th, which has not been pub- 
lished. The letter from Mr. Canning 
and the duke’s answer were shown to 
Sir Herbert Taylor, who was at the time 
practically discharging the duties of 
commander-in-chief; and in answer to 
his expression of a hope that the breach 








was not irreparable, the duke wrote him 
a letter with the intention that it should 
be shown to the king and to Mr. Canning, 
in which he said that “considering this 
rebuke (in the letter of April 11th) as 
proceeding from the highest authority, I 
have never thought this affair a private 
matter, requiring what is called reconcil- 
iation. Those in authority will decide 
whether I was mistaken in the view 
which I took of their communication 
(which they have never said yet), and 
whether confidence exists, and under 
what circumstances, in what manner, and 
at what time such decision shall be made. 
For this door can never be closed.” It 
was impossible to declare more plainly 
that an apology or disavowal was the 
sole condition on which the duke would 
resume command of the army. Mr. Can- 
ning could not make up his mind to the 
necessary concession; but on his sug- 
gestion the king wrote with his custom- 
ary profession of affection to permit the 
duke to recall his resignation. In a 
haughtily respectful letter the duke re- 
minded the king of his reasons for re- 
signing, and stated that while those rea- 
sons remained in force the recall of his 
resignation would be an admission that 
he had not been justified in retiring. 

In the course of the ensuing summer, 
while the duke was visiting his brother, 
Lord Maryborough, in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor, the king expressed 
his surprise that he had not called upon 
him. In obedience to the royal intima- 
tion the duke had an interview with the 
king at the royal lodge, as he at first sup- 
posed, on the suggestion of Mr. Canning. 
He afterwards learned that members of 
the court whom he designates as “ ¢he 
male and female ” had told Mr. Can- 
ning that the duke “went to Windsor 
without any intimation from the king. 
I believe Mr. Canning subsequently dis- 
covered the truth. But he certainly did 
not know it from the king; and the min- 
isters declare that I went of my own no- 
tion!!!” 

There is some reason to believe that 
the king, notwithstanding his habitual 
professions of friendship and confidence, 
was not unwilling to dispense with the 
duke’s services as commander-in-chief. 
At the beginning of 1827, on the death of 
the Duke of York, it appears by a letter 
from Peel to the duke, that “the king 
told Sir Herbert Taylor that he thought 
it possible that he, the king, might suc- 
ceed the Duke of York in the command 
of the army; that he should havea sec- 
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retary who would give directions in his 
name, and that Taylor should be adju- 
tant-general.” The duke told Peel in 
reply that however extraordinary the 
proposed arrangement might be, he had 
suspected that something of the kind 
was in agitation. Three months before, 
the king had told the duke that, if he had 
the misfortune to lose his brother, he 
wished him to be commander-in-chief. 
The duke naturally advised the king not to 
make any arrangement until the vacancy 
occurred. “I have always,” he added, 
“considered the conversation which 
passed between his Majesty and me like 
many others, asso many empty and un- 
meaning words and phrases, and I con- 
sider his Majesty perfectly at liberty to 
make any arrangement for the command 
of his army that may be thought proper 
by his government.” For his own part 
the duke determined to protest against 
the king’s project “in the most formal 
manner and with all the earnestness in 
my power, for the sake of the army, for 
that of the government, and, above all, 
for the sake of the public.” At that 
time Lord Liverpool overruled the king’s 
private wishes, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton became commander-in-chief. During 
the four months of Mr. Canning’s admin- 
istration the king had the satisfaction of 
disposing of the patronage of the army, 
while the duties of the office were dis- 
charged by Sir Herbert Taylor. The 
first act of Lord Goderich on becoming 
prime minister was to offer the command 
to the duke, who at once, nota little to 
the annoyance of his political supporters 
but in perfect consistency with his own 
declarations, unconditionally accepted 
the proposal. On becoming himself 
prime minister he transferred the com- 
mand to Lord Hill under the title of 
senior general of the staff. It was not 
for the advantage of the army that sev- 
eral years later the Duke of Wellington 
resumed the command-in-chief, which, 
on the refusal of the prince consort to 
accept the post, he retained to his death. 
Old age is a disqualification for certain 
public functions, not merely because the 
faculties are less vigorous, but through 
the inability of the old to appreciate 
change and improvement. 

The correspondence of the duke with 
the colleagues whom he chose in form- 
ing his ministry, and with the aspirants 
whose claims he rejected, is in the high- 
est degree characteristic. His refusals 


and dismissals are at the same time 
courteous and decisive. 


Unluckily his 
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intimation to Lord Eldon that he had no 
need of his services has not been re- 
corded because it was made in a personal 
interview ; but we know from Lord El- 
don himself that he was bitterly disap- 
pointed, and would willingly have ac- 
cepted the presidentship of the council. 
Ata later period, when the king, in the 
hope of preventing the concession of the 
Catholic claims, proposed Lord Eldon 
for that office, the duke, by way of ex- 
cuse, said, “ I must tell your Majesty that 
Lord Eldon is very little disposed to take 
upon himself the lead of and responsibil- 
ity for the measures of the government 
for which he is so highly qualified; and 
he is as little disposed to support in pub- 
lic the decision to which the majority 
may have come. I have no personal ob- 
jection to Lord Eldon, but these habits 
render him an inconvenient colleague to 
the minister who has to conduct your 
Majesty’s business in the House of Lords, 
and I must add that he would be found 
much more inconvenient on the treas- 
ury bench than on the woolsack.” Toa 
minister who had then made up his mind 
to concede Catholic Emancipation Lord 
Eldon would certainly have been an in- 
convenient colleague. 

The consequences of the first disrup- 
tion of the duke’s Cabinet by the resig- 
nation of Huskisson and his friends were 
not fully disclosed at the time. The in- 
terest of their secession was lost in the 
excitement caused by the struggle for 
Catholic Emancipation, which apparently 
found and left the duke absolute master 
of both Houses, and without a political 
rival. The section of the Cabinet which 
resigned included two future prime min- 
isters and Mr. Huskisson, who was the 
first economist in the House of Com- 
mons, and one of the ablest men of busi- 
ness. Lord Dudley expressed to his 
friends his hesitation in leaving so great 
a man as the duke. “Perhaps,” Mr. 
Lamb (Lord Melbourne) replied, “I do 
not think him so very greata man.” The 
duke, in turn, cared too little for the ca- 
pacity of his colleagues ; and he resented 
their supposed desire to form an inde- 
pendent party in the Cabinet. Mr. Hus- 
kisson gave grave offence by a speech at 
Liverpool, in which he said that his own 
presence and that of his friends in the 
government was a security for the con- 
tinuance of Mr. Canning’s policy. It was 
natural that his ill-advised tender of res- 
ignation should be regarded by the duke 
as another attempt to assume a separate 
position. It was an anomaly that when 
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the Duke of Wellington already med- 
itated compliance with the principal de- 
mands of the liberal party, he should 
separate himself from the section of his 
party which most nearly approximated to 
the Whig opposition ; but, while he was 
exempt from bigotry, and not ordinarily 
influenced by prejudice, the duke cared as 
little for arguments in favour of religious 
equality as for the supposed duty of 
maintaining the Protestant character of 
the monarchy. As his scheme of eman- 
cipation became more definitely fixed in 
his own mind, he resolved to effect his 
purpose with the aid of his own support- 
ers, and to avoid any dependence on the 
generosity of his adversaries. 

The exclusively practical view which 
the duke at all times took of the Catholic 
question was almost peculiar to himself. 
In 1825 he advised Lord Liverpool to 
decide on the period of dissolution “in 
reference only to the effect which that 
decision might produce eventually on 
the Roman Catholic question in the 
House of Commons;” but his recom- 
mendation was founded on the fact that 
Lord Liverpool and Peel as distinguished 
from himself regarded the question as one 
of principle. In the same year he told 
his friend Lord Clancarty, in a private 
letter, that “we are farther off from the 
accomplishment of anything like an ar- 
rangement such as you and I would look 
to, than we have ever been yet.” His 
reasons were that the Catholics had re- 
cently become more violent, and that the 
Duke of York’s declaration against con- 
cession had produced an extraordinary 
effect. “The speech has pledged the 
Duke of York against all settlement; 
and others likewise, and has given all the 
low shabby people in Parliament a sort 
of standard to which they may rally, 
which would prevent them from support- 
ing anything of which the object might 
be a settlement.” In a memorandum 
written in the same year the duke re- 
marked that the opinion of the supporters 
of the Catholic claims had not been 
changed by the violence of the Catholic 
Association, and that the opinions of the 
adverse party had been changed by vari- 
ous circumstances. He thought that no 
hopes of strengthening the party of re- 
sistance could be founded on the proba- 
ble results of the late election. He ob- 


served that young and new members 
were more strongly in favour of the Cath- 
olics than those who had sat for some 
time in the House of Commons; and he 
was convinced that the existence of the 
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anti-Catholic majority in the House of 
Lords depended on the continuance in 
power of Lord Liverpool and Lord Eldon. 
On the whole he concluded that “the 
laws imposing disabilities on the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland have not answered 
their purpose,” and that “ the king’s pres- 
ent servants are the men who ought to 
consider of it (the Catholic question), and 
to decide it as far as circumstances would 
enable them.” In another passage of 
this memorandum he says, “I do not 
entertain a higher opinion of the effect 
produced by the existing disabilities upon 
the Roman Catholics than those have 
who entertain an opinion, which I do not 
entertain, that the repeal of the laws im- 
posing those disabilities will be beneficial. 
I would maintain those laws if I had the 
power of doing so.” The enthusiasts 
who, after the retirement of Lord Liver- 
pool, applauded the Duke of Wellington 
as the great Protestant champion, would 
have been surprised to learn that he had 
already made up his mind that the system 
of exclusion was untenable. 

Almost immediately after the formation 
of his own government the duke began to 
prepare for the settlement which he 
thought at the same time unwelcome and 
necessary. His adviser on questions of 
ecclesiastical Jaw was Dr. Phillpotts, then 
Dean of Chester, afterwards still better 
known as Bishop of Exeter. In a volu- 
minous mass of communications, which 
contain a small admixture of more valua- 
ble matter, the dean incessantly urged on 
the minister the duty of protecting the 
Protestant Establishment, and of prohib- 
iting the Catholic bishops from usurping 
titles. On these conditions, which the 
duke ultimately passed over with little 
notice, Dr. Phillpotts was ready to aid by 
every means in his power the admission 
of Catholics to Parliament. The best of 
his letters was written in answer to a 
simple-minded inquiry by the duke as to 
the Act on which the Church of England 
was founded. The dean correctly in- 
formed the duke that the Church of Eng- 
land had no statutory existence, being 
indeed more ancient than Parliament, 
and probably than the Common Law. 
He added a clear and instructive state- 
ment of the successive measures of legis- 
lation which constituted the process 
which is popularly known as the Refor- 
mation. The project which was first fa- 
voured by the duke was probably founded 
on the dean’s recommendation. He 
thought of imposing large restrictions on 
the Roman Catholic prelates and clergy ; 























but he was eventually satisfied that it was 
not prudent to create new sources of 
grievance. Although some of the duke’s 
proceedings during the year 1828 seemed 
to be capricious or contradictory, a gen- 
eral impression that he intended to settle 
the Catholic question became more and 
more prevalent. Some of his proceedings 
must have been exclusively designed to 
baffle premature curiosity. The retire- 
ment from the Cabinet of Huskisson and 
his friends was supposed to indicate anti- 
liberal tendencies ; and in the course of 
the spring the duke attended a Pitt din- 
ner, and sat there, as Mr. Greville says, 
“while Lord Eldon gave his famous ‘ one 
cheer more’ for Protestant ascendency.” 
The opponents of concession were but 
partially deceived. The Duke of Cum- 
berland wrote him a letter for the osten- 
sible purpose of expressing a confidence 
in the duke’s Protestant principles, which 
had evidently been shaken. According 
to Mr. Greville, “the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s speech on the Catholic question is 
considered by mahy to have been so mod- 
erate as to indicate a disposition on his 
part to concede emancipation, and bets 
have been laid that Catholics will sit in 
Parliament next year.” Mr. Frankland 
Lewis, who had refused the secretaryship 
for Ireland, after hearing the duke’s 
speech regretted his refusal. The elec- 
tion of O’Connell for Clare put an end to 
hesitation, by convincing Mr. Peel that 
it was no longer possible to govern Ire- 
land without emancipation. In August, 
1828, Peel wrote to announce to the duke 
his change of opinion, and to intimate his 
own intention of retiring from office. 
At a later period, the duke’s earnest ap- 
peal to the patriotism of his colleague in- 
duced him to make the great sacrifice of 
conducting the Relief Bill through the 
House of Commons. The prime minis- 
ter would not have hesitated to conduct 
the contest alone, but he placed unbound- 
ed reliance on the ability and character 
of Peel: nor, indeed, had he any other 
colleague of considerable weight, with 
the exception of the Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst, who, as might have been ex- 
pected, was easily converted to the new 
opinions of his chief. 

The secrecy which puzzled curious 
political observers is fully explained by 
the complicated nature of the problem 
which the duke undertook to solve. He 
might, perhaps, with the aid of the oppo- 
sition have carried a Relief Bill through 
both Houses, unless his design had been 
anticipated by a dismissal from office ; 
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but the promotion of a great measure 
without the consent of the king would 
have been inconsistent with the duke’s 
habits and convictions; and he was de- 
termined, in the future as in the past, to 
maintain his alliance with the great aris- 
tocracy. For both objects it was of para- 
mount importance that his secret should 
be rigidly kept ; and he was embarrassed 
and irritated by the rashness of some of 
his adherents, and more especially by the 
vanity and folly of Lord Anglesea, then 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. In a letter 
to his old acquaintance, Dr. Curtis, Ro- 
man Catholic primate of Ireland, the duke 
offered the mysterious and seemingly un- 
meaning suggestion that the Catholic 
question should be allowed to sleep for a 
time. The letter was naturally published, 
and Lord Anglesea wrote to Dr. Curtis to 
inform him that he was himself now for 
the first time aware of the duke’s policy. 
Mr. George Dawson, secretary of the 
treasury, and brother-in-law to Mr. Peel, 
suddenly announced to his constituents 
in the north of Ireland that the agitation 
could be no longer resisted ; but there is 
no reason to suppose that he was in the 
confidence of the government, and the 
duke said he ought to be put into a strait 
waistcoat. O'Connell and Shiel affected 
unbounded confidence in the lord-lieuten- 
ant, who was himself willing and anxious 
to take credit of any concession which 
might be made by the government. 

The advocates of emancipation little 
knew the difficulty which the duke found 
in overcoming the resistance of the king. 
He had no scruple in using the ascend- 
ency of his firm will and resolute charac- 
ter to enforce compliance with his coun- 
sels ; but to the last he was not confident 
of success. The duke was mistaken, or 
perhaps he spoke ina spirit of paradox, 
when he once told Mr. Greville that the 
king did not care a farthing about the 
Catholic question. In his youth George 
IV. had adopted the opinions of his Whig 
associates in favour of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. At a later time the popularity 
which had attended George III.’s honest 
prejudices produced a strong impression 
on his son. The morbid state of his 
mind in his later years probably inclined 
him tocherish as a novel luxury a scruple 
which might be thought conscientious. 
He told Lord Londonderry (Charles Stew- 
art) in 1827 that he had before his coro- 
nation held long discussions on the sub- 
ject with Lord Londonderry’s brother, the 
minister. “I told him it was in vain 
to attempt to shake me, because. what 
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Charles Fox could not accomplish no 
other man could.” Charles Fox had, as 
it happened, accomplished without diffi- 
culty the adoption by the prince of his 
own opinions on Catholic Emancipation ; 
but after the lapse of twenty years the 
king had forgotten as well as abandoned 
his liberal convictions. The king further 
stated that he had desired Lord Castle- 
reach to consider whether the coronation 
oath could be so far modified that he 
could, consistently with the oath, admit 
the Catholics to Parliament. After con- 
sideration Lord Castlereagh told him that 
he sawno method of adopting such a 
course ; and the king replied, “ Remem- 
ber, once I take that oath, I am forever a 
Protestant king, a Protestant upholder, a 
Protestent adherent; and no power on 
earth shall shake me on that subject.” 
The king’s narrative may possibly be fic- 
titious or imaginary, but it has an air of 
probability. To the duke’s overtures he 
offered an obstinate resistance, and he 
was encouraged by the Duke of Cumber- 
land in the belief that he could safely 
dismiss his ministers. He repeatedly 
urged on the duke the recall of Lord 
Anglesea from Ireland, and after a time 
his wishes were gratified. The duke had 
remonstrated with the lord-lieutenant on 
his refusal to prosecute agitators for se- 
dition, on his occasional intercourse with 
O'Connell, and on the presence of some 
members of his family and household at 
a meeting of the Catholic Association. 
Lord Anglesea, in reply, vindicated his 
own conduct, and addressed to the duke 
language which a weaker minister would 
scarcely have endured from a subordi- 
nate. Lord Angelsea’s denial that he had 
formed friendly relations with O’Connell 
appears to have been inaccurate. Mr. 
Greville’s information was derived from 
his brother-in-law, Lord Francis Egerton, 
who was at that time secretary for Ire- 
land, and from his friends of the Villiers 
family, who were on terms of confidence 
both with the lord-lieutenant and with the 
chief Catholic agitators. Mr. Hyde Vil- 
liers, on his return from Ireland, told Mr. 
Greville that he had seen much of the 
lord-lieutenant, and that he had been 
greatly struck with his imprudence and 
unreserve. “ He also appears,” says Mr. 
Greville, “to have been flattered by 
O’Connell into entire confidence in him, 
and told Villiers that he would trust him 
implicitly ;” and Lord Francis Egerton 
voluntarily wrote to the duke to offer to 
keep his place after Lord Angelsea’s dis- 
missal, as a proof that he disapproved of 
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the conduct which had produced the 
recall. 

Early in January the duke, in announ- 
cing to Lord Francis the appointment of 
the Duke of Northumberland as suc- 
cessor to Lord Anglesea, was able to add 
that the king had consented to allow the 
government to take into consideration 
the whole state of Ireland. On February 
Ist he induced the king to approve the 
draft of the speech to be delivered at 
the opening of the session ; but his dif- 
ficulties, were yet far from being over- 
come. He wrote to the Duke of Cum- 
berland to advise him not to come to 
England during the session; and the re- 
jection of his advice was soon followed 
by an open rupture. On February 25th 
he wrote to request the king, who had, 
as Mr. Greville was told by Lord Mount- 
Charles, intimated to the members of his 
household a wish that they would vote 
against the bill, “ to entreat your Majesty 
not to allow any person whatever to talk 
to the members of your household on the 
subject.” Two days afterwards he had 
an animated discussion of several hours 
with the king, and he then informed the 
lords of the household that “I have re- 
ceived his Majesty’s commands to ex- 
press to you the wish that you would 
give your attendance in the House of 
Lords during the discussion of these 
measures.” On March 4th, the king, 
having found it vain to struggle with the 
duke, wrote to his “dear friend ” to an- 
nounce that he had yielded his opinion 
to that of the Cabinet. The duke, on 
Peel’s suggestion, replied that ‘“ Mr. 
Peel will proceed with the bills to-mor- 
row in the full confidence and with the 
full understanding that your Majesty’s 
servants have your sanction and support, 
and that your Majesty will go through 
with us.” The king’s distress seems 
from all his letters to have been genuine ; 
and the compassion which the duke 
sometimes expressed was undoubtedly 
sincere, though it never affected his 
practical decision. The Duke of Cum- 
berland, who more than once afterwards 
induced the king to waver, on March 2oth 
told the chancellor, ‘“ The Duke of Wel- 
lington is a bold man, but I do not think 
he will dare to turn out Wetherell.” Two 
days afterwards the duke wrote to Weth- 
erell to inform him that the king had no 
further occasion for his services as at- 
torney-general. 

In the interval the duke had fought his 
celebrated duel with Lord Winchelsea ; 
which as he declared was as much a part 
































of the Catholic question as anything else 
which he had done. When Lord Win- 
chelsea’s rude and foolish letter was pub- 
lished, the duke, as he said, instantly per- 
ceived the advantage which it gave him; 
and, though he afforded the offender 
every fair opportunity of apologizing, he 
was not sorry that the affair proceeded 
to extremities. “I was living here,” he 
wrote to the Duke of Buckingham, “in 
an, atmosphere of calumny. . .. The 
project (the duel) produced the effect 
which I looked for and intended that it 
should produce. The atmosphere of cal- 
umny in which I had been for some time 
living cleared away.” There was never- 
theless much force in the friendly remon- 
strance which was addressed to him, with 
the commencement, “ I]l-advised man,” 
by Jeremy Bentham: “ Think of the con- 
fusion into which the whole fabric of 
government would have been thrown if 
you had been killed, or had the trial of 
you for the murder of another man been 
substituted in the House of Lords for 
the passing of the Emancipation Bill.” 
Like all weak men who are forced to 
defer to superior judgment and vigour, 
the king resented the necessity of sub- 
mission. After the prorogation of Par- 
liament the duke addressed to Sir Wil- 
liam Knighton a strong remonstrance 
against the king’s conduct. The letter, 
which was probably intended for the pe- 
rusal of the king himself, was certainly 
not deficient in plainness of language. 
The immediate occasion was a proposal 
of the king, in which the duke refused 
to concur, that a baronetcy should be 
conferred on Mr. Nash the architect. 
“TI am not considering the king’s mo- 
tives, or even his pleasure. I discuss 
the prudence of his Majesty carrying 
this measure into execution at the pres- 
ent moment. Before the king can lay 
aside considerations of prudence, he 
must give all the strength to his govern- 
ment which it is possible for him to give 
it. Look at his society at this moment 
at the lodge! If a minister (except al- 
ways myself) or a supporter of the gov- 
ernment goes to the neighbourhood of 
Windsor, he dares not go to the lodge, 
or approach the king’s person. But few! 
dare even to go to the council. They 
are sure to be ill-received, and to see 
their opponents honoured with the great- 
est favour and attention. What must 
the world think of this? The truth; 
viz., that his Majesty wishes to get rid of 
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us all. It would be by far the most dig- 
nified proceeding to do so at once.” In 
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another letter to Sir W. Knighton, writ- 
ten a few days afterwards, the duke said: 
“T hear that his Majesty related to the 
company at dinner at the lodge on Mon- 
day last his version of what had passed 
between him and his ministers and the 
privy council. This relation is circulat- 
ed with comments in London. However, 
I don’t believe that it does the ministers 
much harm.” Although the duke was 
vexed and harassed by the king’s’ vacil- 
lation and irritated temper, he probably 
knew that his ill-will to his ministers 
would only vent itself in petty ebullitions 
of displeasure. Some allowance might 
be made for a sovereign who at an ad- 
vanced age, and with broken health, had 
been compelled to sacrifice almost the 
Only opinion which during his life had 
resembled a conscientious conviction. 
The duke himself had succeeded both 
in the direct and the collateral objects 
which he had proposed to himself when 
he undertook the settlement of the Cath- 
olic question. The Bill was carried; 
the Catholic Association was dissolved ; 
the king had, much against his will, been 
induced to consent; and the Rutlands, 
the Beauforts, and the Lowthers, though 
they had declined to vote at the duke’s 
bidding for emancipation, resumed their 
political allegiance as soon as the ques- 
tion was decided. The disruption of the 
Tory party which was afterwards caused 
by the mutinous folly of the ultra-Protes- 
tants had not yet become probable or im- 
minent. As Mr. Greville said, “The 
duke is a man of great energy, decision 
and authority, and his character has been 
formed by the events of his life, and by 
the extraordinary circumstances which 
have raised him to a situation higher 
than any subject has attained in modern 
times, . . . He treats with the king as an 
equal, and the king stands entirely in awe 
of him. ... Whatever he may be, he is 
at this moment one of the most powerful 
ministers this couatry has ever seen. 
The greatest ministers have been com- 
pelled-to bow to the king, or the aristoc- 
racy, or the Commons, but he commands 
them all. M.told me that he had not 
seen the king, but that he heard he was 
as sulky as a bear, and that he was sure 
he would be very glad if anything hap- 


j pened to defeat the measure, though he 


is too much afraid of the duke to do any- 
thing himself tending to thwart it.” The 
Duke of Wellington explained to Mr. 
Greville the method by which he man- 
aged the king in conversation. “I make 
ita rule never to interrupt him, and 
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when in this way (by turning the conver- 
sation) he tries to get rid of a subject in 
the way of business that he does not like, 
I let him talk himself out, and then 
quietly put before him the matter in 
question so that he cannot escape from 
it.” 

As might have been expected from his 
habits and instincts, the Duke of Wel- 
lington was practically his own foreign 
minister. His letters to Lord Aberdeen, 
who succeeded Lord Dudley as foreign 
secretary, though perfectly courteous, al- 
most always assume the tone of instruc- 
tions or commands. The transactions 
which occupied his attention have now 
lost all their importance. Although the 
duke had disapproved of the treaty con- 
cluded with Russia and France in the af- 
fairs of Greece, he was vigilant in en- 
forcing its provisions. He _ protested 
against the blockade of the Dardanelles 
by the Russian admiral, who, according 
to the treaty, ought to have received his 
instructions from the ambassadors of 
the three powers ; and he unwillingly ac- 
quiesced in the despatch of a French ex- 
pedition to the Morea under the com- 
mand of General Maison. Although he 
foretold the heavy losses and the partial 
failure of the Russian army in its march 
on Constantinople, he wished that the 
Russians should attain as soon as possi- 
ble a success which he deemed ultimate- 
ly inevitable. The Portuguese question 
was complicated and obscure. Don 
Pedro, who had already assumed the 
title of Emperor of Brazil, abdicated, on 
the death of his father, the crown of Por- 
tugal in favour of his daughter, the 
Princess Maria, who was then a child. 
The emperor’s brother, Don Miguel, was 
appointed regent of Portugal on behalf 
of his niece, with an agreement that he 
should marry her at a future time on her 
arrival in Portugal. Don Miguel imme- 
diately began to intrigue against the 
queen and the corfStitution. He suc- 
ceeded for a time in establishing himself 
as absolute king. Don Pedro proposed 
to retract his abdication; but the Eng- 
lish government continued to recognize 
the young queen. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was resolved that the emperor should 
not, .on pretence of representing his 
daughter, annex any of the maritime pos- 
sessions of Portugal to Brazil; and he 
was greatly annoyed at the assemblage 
at Plymouth of some thousands of Por- 
tuguese refugees, who evidently meditat- 
ed a counter-revolution. The Marquis 
of Palmella, who was the head of the 
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5 ci party, demanded permission to 
espatch the exiles to Terceira, which 
was, as he asserted, in possession of the 
queen. The Duke of Wellington refused 
his assent to a measure which he re- 
garded as a breach of neutrality; and an 
expedition to the island was intercepted 
by an English man-of-war. The contro- 
versy which ensued has become obso- 
lete and it is not worth reviving. In 
the affairs of Portugal, and still more in 
dealing with the question of Greek inde- 
pendence, the defects of the Duke of 
Wellington’s intellect or knowledge were 
not less conspicuous than the skill and 
vigour with which he pursued definite 
ends. There was no sound reason for 
restricting the Greek territory within the 
narrowest limits ; and it would have been 
desirable to establish a State of respecta- 
ble strength which would necessarily 
have been dependent on the protection 
of Russia. If it had been compatible 
with the duke’s character to sympathize 
with popular or national aspirations, he 
would have been a greater statesman. 
His courage, his honesty of purpose, his 
practical sagacity when the policy to be 
promoted was at the same time definite 
and just, could not be exceeded. The 
published portion of his despatches 
closes with the attainment of his greatest 
domestic triumph on the eve of a period 
of political agitation which was repug- 
nant to his tastes and to his judgment. 
After a vain struggle against Parliament- 
ary reform, he was content to be the 
most powerful coadjutor of Peel in the 
gradual reconstruction of the conserva- 
tive party. He survived by three years 
his most trusted political associate, whom 
he described in a speech in the House 
of Lords as the man who, of all whom he 
had ever known, was most rigorous in 
his adherence to truth. The eulogy was 
not less characteristic of the Duke of 
Wellington than of Sir Robert Peel. 

We have thus endeavoured to com- 
press within a few pages a succinct nar- 
rative of the curious and important 
transactions on which this extraordinary 
correspondence throws a broad and pene- 
trating light. But it is impossible with- 
out a minute study of the personal details 
which are here recorded and preserved, 
and a close examination of the vigorous 
and truth-telling style in which they are 
expressed, to form an idea of the impor- 
tance of this contribution to modern his- 
tory. Itis thus, by the publication of the 
most eminent counsellors of the crown 











and the ablest servants of the State, that 
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the annals of the nineteenth century are 
working their way into the light of day; 
and we venture to affirm that there are 
no volumes in the language of deeper and 
more abiding interest to those who would 
penetrate the springs of character and 
the sources of events. The present 
Duke of Wellington, to whom this publi- 
cation is entirely due, and who has super- 
intended it himself, deserves the great- 
est credit for the frankness and courage 
with which he has given to the world the 
communications of his illustrious father 
with the sovereign, and with his own col- 
leagues and contemporaries ; and what- 
ever may be the sentence which the im- 
partial justice of history may pass upon 
them, the clear good sense, the manli- 
ness, and the patriotism of the duke 
raise him above the mists which some- 
times encompassed his path, and vindi- 
cate his claim to true greatness. It may 
be doubted whether, in the present gen- 
eration, there is a man, living amongst 
ourselves in any profession or rank of 
life, to whom the epithet great can fitly 
be applied. The more necessary it is to 
study the “large utterance ” and the ac- 
tions of those who have been entitled to 
bear it. 





From Good Words. 
FATED TO BE FREE, 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


AN EASY DISMISSAL. 


** Admired Miranda! 
Indeed the top of admiration! worth 
What’s dearest to the world.” 
The Tempest. 

“ WELL, father, it’s too true! ” 

“You don’t say so?” 

“Yes; he died, Dr. Mainby’s house- 
keeper says, at five o’clock this morning. 
The doctor was there all night, and he’s 
now come home, and gone to bed.” 

“One of the most unfortunate occur- 
rences I ever heard of. Well, that thatis, 
is —-and can’t be helped. I’d have given 
something (over and above the ten-and- 
sixpence) to have had it otherwise ; but 
I ’spose, Jemmy, I ’spose we understand 
the claims of decency and humanity.” It 
= the editor of the Zrue Blue who said 
this. 

“TI ’spose we do,” answered the son 
Sturdily, though sulkily ; “but that’s the 
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very best skit that Blank Blank ever did 
for us.” 

“ Blank Blank” was the signature ‘un- 
der which various satirical verses ap- 
peared in the Zrue Blue. 

“Paid for, too—ten-and-six. Well, 
here goes, Jemmy.” He took a paper 
from his desk, read it over with a half- 
smile. “One or two of the jokes in it 
will keep,” he observed ; then, when his 
son nodded assent, he folded it up and 
threw it in the fire. This wasa righteous 
action. He never got any thanks for do- 
ing it ; also a certain severity that he was 
inclined to feel against the deceased for 
dying just then, he quickly turned (from 
a sense of justice) towards the living mem- 
bers of his family, and from them to their 
party, the “pinks” in general. Then he 
began to moralize. ‘Captain Walker — 
and so he’s dead—died at five o’clock 
this morning. It’s very sudden. Why, 
Mrs. Walker was driving him through 
the town three days ago.” 

“Yes,” answered the son; “but when 
a man has heart-complaint, you never 
know where you are with him.” 

A good many people in Wigfield and 
round it discussed that death during the 
day ; but few, on the whole, in a kindlier 
spirit than had been displayed by the 
editor of the opposition paper. Mrs. 
A’Court, wife of the vicar, and mother 
of Dick A’Court, remarked that she was 
the last person to say anything unkind, 
but she did value consistency. 

“ Everybody knows that my Dick is a 
High Churchman ; they sent for him to 
administer the holy communion, and he 
found old Mr. Mortimer there, a layman, 
who is almost, I consider, a Methodist, 
he’s so Low Church; and poor Captain 
Walker was getting him to pray extem- 
pore by his bed. Even afterward he 
wouldn’t let him out of his sight. And 
Dick never remonstrated. Now, that is 
not what I could have hoped of my son ; 
but when I told him so, he was very much 
hurt, said the old man was a saint, and 
he wouldn’t interfere. ‘Well, my dear,’ 
I said, ‘ you must do as you please; but 
remember that your mother values con- 
sistency.’ ” 

When Mrs. Melcombe, who, with her 
son and Laura, was still at Paris, heard 
of it, she also made a characteristic re- 
mark. “ Dear me, how sad!” she ex- 
claimed ; “‘and there will be that pretty 
bride, Mrs. Brandon, in mourning for 
months, till all her wedding-dresses, in 
fact, are out of fashion.” 

Mrs. Melcombe had left Melcombe while 
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it was at its loveliest, all the hawthorns 
in flower, the peonies and lilies of the 
valley. She chose first to go to Paris, 
and then when Peter did not seem to 
grow, was thin and pale, she decided — 
since he never seemed so well as when 
he had no lessons to do — that she would 
let him accompany them on their tour. 

Melcombe was therefore shut up again ; 
and the pictures of Daniel Mortimer and 
the young lieutenant, his uncle, remained 
all the summer in the dark. But Wig- 
field House was no sooner opened after 
Captain Walker’s funeral than back came 
the painters, cleaners, and upholsterers, 
to every part of it; and the whole place, 
including the garden, was set in order for 
the bride. 

Emily was not able to have any of the 
rest and seclusion she so much needed ; 
but almost immediately took her one 
child and went to stay with her late hus- 
band’s father till she could decide where 
to live. 

Love that has been received affects the 
heart which has lost it quite differently 
from a loss where the love has been be- 
stowed. The remembrance of it warms 
the heart towards the dear lost donor ; 
but if the recollection of life spent to- 
gether is without remorse, if, as in Emi- 
ly’s case, the dead man has been wedded 
as a tribute to his acknowledged love, and 
if he has not only been allowed to bestow 
his love in peace without seeing any fault 
or failing that could give him one twinge 
of jeaiousy —if he has been considered, 
and liked thoroughly, and, in easy affec- 
tionate companionship, his wife has 
walked beside him, delighting him, and 
pleased to do so—then, when he is gone, 
comes, as the troubled heart calms itself 
after the alarms of death and parting, 
that one, only kind of sorrow which can 
ever be called with truth “the luxury of 
grief.” 

In her mourning weeds, when she 
reached Fred’s father’s house, Emily 
loved to sit with her boy on her lap, and 
indulge in passionate tears, thinking over 
how fond poor Fred had been, and how 
proud of her. There was no sting in her 
grief, no compunction, for she knew per- 
fectly well how happy she had made 
him ; and there was not the anguish of 
personal loss, and want, and bereave- 
ment. a 
She looked pale when she reached Mr. 
Walker’s house, but not worn. She liked 
to tell him the details of his son’s short 
illness ; and the affectionate, irascible 
old man not only liked to hear them, but 
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derived pleasure from seeing’ this fine 
young woman, this interesting widow, 
sitting mourning for his son. So he 
made much of her, and pushed her sister 
Louisa at once into the background for 
her sake. 

The sisters having married twin broth- 
ers, Mr. Walker’s elder sons, neither had 
looked on himself as heir to the exclu- 
sion of the other; but Emily’s pale mor- 
sel of a child was at once made more im- 
portant than his father had ever been. 
Lousia, staying also with her husband in 
the house, was only the expectant mother 
of a grandson for him; and the rich old 
man now began almost immediately to 
talk of how he should bring up Emily’s 
boy, and what he should do for him — 
taking for granted, from the first, that 
his favourite daughter-in-law was to live 
with him and keep his house. 

Louisa took this change in Mr. Walker 
very wisely and sweetly—did not even 
resent it, when, in the presence of his 
living son, he would aggravate himself 
into lamentations over the dead one, as 
if in him he had lost his all. 

Sometimes he wondered a little himself 
at this quiesence —at the slight impres- 
sion he seemed to make on his son, whom 
he had fully intended to rouse to remon- 
strance about it—at the tender way in 
which the young wife ministered to her 
sister, and at the great change for the 
worse that he soon began to observe in 
Emily’s appearance. 

Nobody liked to tell him the cause, 
and he would not see it; even when it 
became an acknowledged fact, which 
every one else talked of, that the little 
one was ill, he resolutely refused to see 
it; said the weather was against a child 
born in India — blamed the east wind. 
Even when the family doctor tried to let 
him know that the child was not likely to 
be long for this world, he was angry, with 
all the unreasonable volubility of a man 
who thinks others are deceiving him, 
rather than grieved for the peril of the 
little life and the anguish of the mother’s 
heart. 

Now came indeed “the rest of it.” 
What a rending away of heart and life it 
seemed to let go the object of this ab- 
sorbing, satisfying love! Now she was 
to lose, where the love had been be- 
stowed; and she felt as if death itself 
was in the bitter cup. 

It was not till the child was actually 
‘passing away, after little more than a 
'fortnight’s illness, that his grandfather 
‘could be brought to believe in his dan- 
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ger. He had been heaping promises of 
what he would do for him or the mother, 
as ifto raise her courage. With kindly 
wrong-headed obstinacy he had collected 
and detailed to her accounts of how ill 
other children had been and had recov- 
ered, had been getting fresh medical 
opinions, and proposing to try new rem- 
edies; but no sooner was all over, and 
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would be the most natural time for him 
to present himself. 

Valentine loved comfort and luxury, 
and finding himself established quite as 
if he had been a younger son in the 
house —a horse kept for him to ride, 
and a small sitting-room set aside in 
which he could see his friends —he ex- 
perienced a glow of pleasure at first, and 


the afflicted mother was led from her jhe soon perceived that his presence was 


dead child by his son, than he tormented 
himself and the doctors by demanding 
why he had been kept in the dark so long, 
why he had not been allowed to try 
change of air, why, if the symptoms 
showed mortal disease from the first, he 
had been allowed to set his heart on the 
child as he had done. No one now had 
anything to say to Emily. She had only 
been a widow a month, and the first loss 
had had no bitterness in it, though she had 
sorrowed with the tender affection of a 
loyal heart. The death of her child was 
almost the loss of all. 

Valentine in the mean time had taken 
his sister Liz to a little quiet place ; there, 
as her marriage could not be put off, and 
the ship was decided on in which they 
were to sail for New Zealand, he acted 
the part of father, and gave her away at 
the quietest wedding possible, seeing her 
off afterwards, and returning to take up 
his abode in his uncle’s house, about 
three weeks after the death of Emily’s 
little child. Not one of the late inhab- 
itants had been left in his old home ex- 
cepting Mrs. Henfrey, who remained to 
receive the bride, and was still there, 
though the newly-married pair had been 
home a week. Valentine had found am- 
ple time to consider how he should be- 
have to Dorothea, Mrs. Brandon. He 
had also become accustomed to the 
thought of her being out of his reach, 
and the little excitement of wonder as to 
how they should meet was not altogether 
displeasing to him. “Giles will be in- 
clined, no doubt, to be rather jealous of 
me,” was his thought; “I shall be a bad 
fellow if I don’t take care to show him 
that there is no need for it. D. must do 
the same. Of course she will. Sweet 
D.! Well, it can’t be helped now.” 

It was natural enough that he should 
cogitate over the best way of managing 
his first meeting with them; but he had 
not been an hour in his uncle’s house 
before he found that Grand was shortly 
going to give a great dinner-party for the 
bride mainly consisting of relatives and 
very old friends. This, it was evident, 








a real pleasure tohis old uncle; so, set- 
tling himself with characteristic ease in 
his place, he felt hourly more and more 
content with his new home. 

It was not till he came down into the 
drawing-room before dinner on the day 
‘of the party that he began to feel excited 
and agitated. A good many of the guests 
were already present, he went up to one 
and to another, and then advanced to 
speak to Miss Christie, who was arrayed 
in a wonderful green gown, bought new 
for the occasion. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Brandon,” sounded 
clearly all down the long room, and he 
turned slowly and saw them. For one 
instant they appeared to be standing 
quite still, and so he often saw them side 
by side in his thoughts ever after. The 
bride looked serenely sweet, a delicate 
blush tinging her face, which was almost 
of infantine fairness and innocence; then 
old Grand’s white head came in the way 
as he advanced to meet her and take her 
hand, bowing low with old-fashioned 
formality and courtesy. Several other 
people followed and claimed her acquaint- 
ance, so that they were closed in for the 
moment. Then he felt that now was the 
time for him to come forward, which he 
did, and as the others parted again to let 
Grand take her to a seat, they met face to 
face. 

“ Ah, Valentine,” she said, so quietly, 
with such an unexcited air; she gave 
him her hand fora moment, and it was 
over. Then he shook hands with his 
brother, their eyes met, and though both 
tried hard to be grave, neither could for- 
bear to smile furtively ; but Giles was 
much the more embarrassed of the two. 

During dinner, though Valentine talked 
and laughed, he could not help stealing a 
minute now and then to gaze at the bride, 
till John, darting a sudden look at him, 
brought him to his senses; but he cogi- 
tated about her, though he did not repeat 
the offence. “Is it lilac, or grey, or what, 
that she hason? That pale stuff must 
be satin, for it shines. Oh, meant for 
mourning perhaps. How wonderfully 
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silent 
are!” 

This observation he made to himself 
several times during the evening, catch- 
ing the words of one and the other what- 
ever part of the room he was in, almost 
as distinctly as they did themselves ; but 
he only looked once at Dorothea, when 
something made him feel or think that she 
had drawn her glove off. His eyes wan- 
deredthen to herhand. Yes, it was so— 
there was the wedding-ring. 

With what difficulty, with what dis- 
grace he had contrived to escape from 
marrying this young woman! His eyes 
wandered round the room. Just so she 
would have looked, and every one else 
would have looked, if this wedding-dinner 
had been made for zs bride, but he 
would not have been sitting up in the 
corner with three girls about him, laugh- 
ing and making laugh. No, and he would 
not have stood rather remote from her, 
as Giles did. He thought he would have 
been proudly at her side. Oh, how 
could he have been such a fool? how 
could he? how could he? 

“She would have loved me just as 
well, just so she would have lifted up her 
face, as she does now, and turned 
towards me.”— No! The bride and her 
husband looked at one another for an in- 
stant, and in one beat of the heart he 
knew not only that no such look had ever 
been in her eyes for him, but he felt be- 
fore he had time to reason his conviction 
down, that in all likelihood there never 
would have been. Then, when he found 
that Dorothea seemed scarcely aware of 
his presence, he determined to return 
the compliment, got excited, and was the 
life and soul of the younger part of the 
company. So that when the guests dis- 
persed, many were the remarks they 
made about it. 

“ Well, young Mortimer need not have 
been quite so determined to show his 
brother how delighted he was not to be 
standing in his shoes.” ‘“ Do you think 
Brandon married her out of pity?” “She 
is a sweet young creature. I never saw 
newly-married people take so little no- 
tice of one another. It must have been 
a trial to her to meet young Mortimer 
again, for no doubt she was attached to 
him.” 

A quarter of an hour after the bride 
had taken her leave, and when all the 
other guests were gone, Valentine wer t 
into the hall, feeling very angry wita 
himself for having forgotten that, as he 
was now a member of her host’s family, 


Giles is! How quiet they both 


‘tine. 
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he might with propriety have seen Doro- 
thea into the carriage. ‘“ This,” he 
thought, “shall not occur again.” 

The hall doors were open, servants 
stood about as if waiting still. He sawa 
man’s figure. Some one, beyond the 
stream of lamplight which came from the 
house, stood on the gravel, where through 
a window he could command a view of 
the staircase. 

It was little past eleven, the moon was 
up, and as the longest day was at hand, 
twilight was hardly over, and only one 
star here and there hung out of the 
heavens. 

“Why, that is Giles,” thought Valen- 
“Strange! he cannot have sent 
Dorothea home alone, surely.” 

Giles approached the steps, and Valen- 
tine, following the direction of his eyes, 
saw a slender figure descending the 
stairs. 

Dorothea! She was divested now of 
the shimmering satin and all her bridal 
splendour. How sweet and girlish she 
looked in this more simple array! Evi- 
dently they were going to walk home. 
through the woods and lanes, see glow- 
worms and smell the hedge-roses. For 
an instant Valentine was on the point 
of proposing to accompany them part of 
the way, but recollected himself just in 
time to withdraw into the shadow made 
by a stand of greenhouse plants, and 
from thence see Giles come up the steps, 
take the delicate ungloved hand and lay 
it on his arm, while the hall doors were 
closed behind them. 

Adam and Eve were returning to Para- 
dise on foot. The world was quite a new 
world. They wanted to see what it was 
like by moonlight, now they were mar- 
ried. 

Valentine walked disconsolately up the 
stairs, and there at the head of them, 
through a wide-open door, he saw a maid. 
The pale splendours of Dorothea’s gown 
were lying over her arm, and she was 
putting gold and pearls into a case. He 
darted past as quickly as he could, so 
glad to get out of sight, lest she should 
recognize him, for he shrewdly suspected 
that this was the same person who had 
been sent with Dorothea to Wigfield, 
when she first went there—one Mrs. 
Brand. So, in fact, it was ; her husband 
was dead, she no longer sailed in old 
Captain Rollin’s yacht, and Brandon had 
invited her to come and stay in the house 
a while, and see her young lady again. 

How glad he was to get away and shel- 
ter himself in his own room !—an un- 
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comfortable sensation this for a fine 
oung man. “ What should I have done 

ut for Grand and John?” was his 
thought. Grand and John were very 
considerate the next day. In the first 
place, Grand scarcely mentioned the 
bride during breakfast; in fact, so far as 
appeared, he had forgotten the party al- 
together. John was also considerate, 
gave Valentine plenty to do, and in a 
way that made him feel the yoke, took 
him in hand and saw that he did it. 

It is often a great comfort to be well- 
governed. John had a talent for govern- 
ment, and under his dominion Valentine 
had the pleasure of feeling, for the first 
time in his life, that he had certain things 
to do which must and should be done, 
after which he had a full right to occupy 
himself as he pleased. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A MORNING CALL. 


** Learn now for all 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you,” 
Cymbeline. 


“ JOHN,” said Valentine, ten days after 
this dinner-party, “you have not called 
on D. yet, nor have I.” 

“No,” John answered, observing his 
wish, “and it might not be a bad plan for 
us to go together.” 

“ Thank you, and if you would add the 
twins to — to make the thing easier and 
less formal.” 

“Nonsense,” said John; “but yes, 
I’ll take some of the children, for of 
course you feel awkward.” He did not 
add, ‘“ You should not have made such a 
fool of yourself,” lest Valentine should 
answer, “ I devoutly wish I had not ; ” but 
he went on, “And why don’t you say 
Dorothea, instead of using a nickname ?” 

“JT always used to call her D.,” said 
Valentine. 

“ All the more reason why you should 
not now,” answered John. 

And Valentine murmured to himself — 

“‘¢These’ strong Egyptian fetters I 
must break, or lose myself in dotage’ 
(‘ Antony and Cleopatra’).” This he add- 
ed from old habit. “ I’ll quote everything 
I can think of to D., just to make her 
think I have forgotten her wish that I 
should leave off quoting; and if that is 
not doing my duty by St. George, I 
should like to know what is. Only that 
might put it into his head to quote too, 
and perhaps he might have the best of it. 
1 fancy I hear him saying, ‘Art thou 
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learned?’ I, as William, answer, ‘ No, 
sir.’ ‘Then learn this of me,’ he makes 
reply, ‘to have is to have; for all your 


writers do consent that ifse is he. Now 
you are not zfse, for I am he. He, sir, 
that hath married this woman. There- 


fore, you clown, abandon, which is —~’ 
etc., etc. What a fool Iam!” 

John, adding the twins and little Ber- 
tram to the party, drove over on a Satur- 
day afternoon, finding no one at home 
but Mrs. Henfrey. 

“ St. George,” she said, “has taken to 
regular work, and sits at his desk all the 
morning, and for an hour or two in the 
afternoon, excepting on Saturday, when 
he gives himself a half-holiday, as if he 
was a schoolboy.” 

“And where was he now ?” John asked. 

“Somewhere about the place with 
Dorothea; he had been grubbing up the 
roots of the trees in a corner of the 
little wood at all leisure times ; he thought 
of turning it into a vegetable-garden.” 

“Why, we always had more vegetables 
than we could use,” exclaimed Valentine, 
“and we were three times as large a 
family.” 

Very true, my dear, but they are full 
of schemes — going to grow some vege- 
tables, I think, and flowers, for one of 
the county hospitals. It would not be 
like him, you know, to go on as other 
people do.” 

“No,” Valentine answered. “ And he 
always loved a little hard work out of 
doors ; he is wise to take it now, or he 
would soon get tired of stopping peacea- 
bly at home, playing Benedict in this dull 
place.” 

The children were then sent out to 
find where the young wife was, and come 
and report to their father, telling her that 
he would pay his call out of doors. 

“ And so you are still here, sister,” ob- 
served Valentine, willing to change the 
subject, for he had been rather discon- 
certed by a quiet smile with which she 
had heard his last speech. 

“Yes, my dear, the fact is, they won’t 
let me go.” 

“ Ah, indeed ?” 

“Of course I never thought they 
would want me. And the morning after 
they came home I mentioned that I had 
been looking out for a house — that 
small house that I consulted John about, 
and, in fact, took.” 

Mrs. Henfrey was hardly ever known 
to launch into narration. She almost al- 
ways broke up her remarks by appeals to 
one and another of her listeners, and 
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she now did not go on till John had made 
the admission that she had consulted 
him. She then proceeded with all delib- 
eration — 

“ But you should have seen how vexed 
St..George looked. He had no idea, he 
said, that I should ever think of leaving 
him ; and, indeed, I may mention to you 
in confidence, both of you, that he al- 
ways drew for me what money I said was 
wanted for the bills, and he no more 
thought of looking at my housekeeping- 
books than my father did.” 

“ Really,” said Valentine. 

He was quite aware of this, to him, in- 
significant fact, but to have said more 
would only have put her out, and he 
wanted her to talk just then. 

“ And so,” she continued slowly, “I 
said to him, I said, ‘My dear: Giles, I 
have had a pleasant home in this house, 
many, many years, indeed, ever since you 
were a child; but it is my opinion (and 
you will find it is the general opinion) 
that every young wife should have her 
house to herself.’ I did not doubt at all 
that this was her opinion too, only I con- 
sidered that as he had spoken so plainly, 
she might not like to say so.” 

“ No, very likely not,” said John, when 
she stopped, as if stranded, till somebody 
helped her on with a remark. 

“You are quite right, John, any one 
might have thought so; but in a minute 
or two, ‘ Well,’ said St. George, ‘this is 
rather a blow ;’ and what does that pretty 
creature do but come and sit by me, and 
begin to coax me. ‘She wanted me so 
much, and it would be so kind if I would 
but stop and do as I always had done, 
and she would be so careful to please me, 
and she had always thought the house 
was so beautifully managed, and every- 
thing in such order, and so regular.’ ” 

“So itis,” Valentine put in. “She is 
quite right there.” 

“ ¢ And she didn’t know how to order the 
dinner,’ she said; and so she went on, 
till I said, ‘Well, my dears, I don’t wish 
that there should be any mistake about 
this for want of a little plain-speaking.’ ” 

“ Well?” said John, when she came to 
a dead stop. ; 

“ And she said, ‘ You love St. George, 
don’t you, just as much as if he was re- 
lated to you?’ ‘How can any one help 
loving him?’ ‘And I know if you leave 
us he won't be half so comfortable. And 
nobody should ever interfere with you.’ 
So I said I would keep their house for 
them, and you may suppose how glad I 
was to say it, for I’m like a cat, exactly 
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like a cat —I don’t like to leave a place 
that I am used to, and it would have been 
difficult for her to manage.” 

“Yes, very.” 

“T had often been thinking, when I 
supposed I had to go, that she would 
never remember to see that the table- 
linen was all used in its proper turn, and 
to have the winter curtains changed for 
white ones before the sun fades them.” 

“You’re such a comfort2ble, dear thing 
to live with,” observed Valentine, now 
the narrative was over.’ “ Everybody 
likes you, you know.” 

Mrs. Henfrey smiled complacently, ac- 
cepting the compliment. She was, to all 
strangers, an absolutely uninteresting 
woman ; but her family knew her merits, 
and Giles and Valentine were both par- 
ticularly alive to them. 

“And so here I am,” continued ‘ sis- 
ter,’ “but it is a pity for poor Emily, for 
she wanted me to live in that house, you 
know, John, with her.” 

“But I thought old Walke? was de- 
voted to her,” said John. 

“So he was, my dear, so long as her 
boy was with her; but now she is no- 
body, and I am told he shows a willing- 
ness to let her go, which is almost like 
dismissing her.” 

“IT hope she will not get my old woman 
away to live with her,” thought John, 
with a sudden start. “I don’t know what 
I may be driven to, if she does. I shall 
have to turn out of my own house, or 
take the Golden Head into it by way of 
protection. No, not that! Ill play the 
man. But,” he thought, continuing his 
cogitations, “ Emily is too young and at- 
tractive to live alone, and what so natural 
as that she should ask her old aunt to 
come to her?” 

John was still deeply cogitating on this 
knotty point when the children came 
back, and conducted him and Valentine 
to the place where Brandon was at work, 
and Dorothea sitting near him on a tree- 
stump knitting. 

None of the party ever forgot that 
afternoon, but each remembered it as an 
appeal to his own particular circum- 
stances. Brandon was deep in the con- 
tentment of a great wish fulfilled. The 
newly-perfected life was fresh and sweet, 
and something of reserve in the character 
and manners of his wife seemed to re- 
strain him from using up the charm of it 
too fast. His restless and passionate na- 
ture was at once satisfied and kept in 
check by the freshness and moderation of 
hers. She received his devotion very 














quietly, mace no demonstrations, but 
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As for John, he had walked down to 


grew to him, laid up his confidences in; the wood as usual, in full possession of 


her heart, and let him discover — though 
she never said it—that all the rest of 
the world was becoming as nothing for 
his sake. Accordingly it did not occur 
to him, excepting on Valentine’s own ac- 
count, to consider how he might feel dur- 
ing this interview. He noticed that he 
was alittle sulky and perhaps rather out 
of countenance; he did not wonder at 
these things; but being absolutely se- 
cure of his wife’s love, he never even 
said to himself how impossible it was 
that her affection should revert to Val- 
entine ; but this was for the simple rea- 
son that he had never thought about that 
matter at all. He talked to Valentine on 
indifferent subjects, and felt that he 
should be glad when he had got over the 
awkwardness he was then evidently en- 
during, for they had been accustomed far 
more than most brothers, to live together 
on terms of familiar intimacy, and only 
one of them at present was aware that 
this could never be again. 

Valentine also never forgot, but often 
saw that picture again with the fresh ful- 
ness of the leaves for a background to 
the girlish figure ; and the fair face so 
innocent and candid, and so obviously 
content. She was seated opposite to 
him, with Brandon on the grass close to 
her. In general they addressed each 
other merely by the Christian name, but 
just before John rose to take leave, Doro- 
thea dropped her ball. It rolled a little 
way, and pointing it out to Brandon with 
her long wooden knitting-pin, she said in 
a soft, quiet tone, “ Love, will you pick it 
up?” and Valentine, who had overheard 
the little speech, was inexpressibly hurt, 
almost indignant. He could not possibly 
have told why, but he hoped she did not 
say that often, and when Brandon gave 
it into her hand again, and said some- 
thing to her that Valentine could not 
hear, he felt almost as if he had been un- 
kindly used, as if his feelings had been 
insulted, and he vowed that it should be 
a long time before he came to see them 
again. 

“Tt won’t do,” he thought to himself. 
“T see this means a great deal more than 
lever thought it did. I thought Giles 
would be jealous, and I should have to 
set things in a light that would satisfy 
him; but it is I who am jealous, and he 
does not care what I feel at all. She is 
all I could wish; but I don’t know 


whether looking at her is most bitter or 
most sweet.” 


| 








his present self, and as he supposed, of 
his future intentions, and yet, sitting op- 
posite to these married lovers for a quar- 
ter of an hour, wrought a certain change 
in him that nothing ever effaced. It was 
an alien feeling to him to be overcome 
by a yearning discontent. Something 
never yet fed and satisfied made its 
presence known to him. It was not that 
sense which comes to all, sooner or later, 
that human life cannot give us what we 
expected of it, but rather a passionate 
waking to the certainty that he never 
even for one day had possessed what 
it might have given. He had never been 
endowed for one day with any deep love, 
with its keen perceptions and high com- 
panionship. 

“Well, I suppose I didn’t deserve it,” 
he thought, half angrily, while he tried to 
trample the feeling down and stifle it. 
But his keener instincts soon rose up in 
him and let him know that he did deserve 
it. It was very extraordinary that he had 
not won it —there were few men, indeed, 
who deserved it half so well. 

“But it’s too late now,” he chose to 
say to himself, as he drove home. “It’s 
not in my line either to go philandering 
after any woman. Besides, I hate red 
hair. The next dissolution I’ll stand for 
the borough of Wigfield. Seven chil- 
dren to bring up, and one of them almost 
as big as myself—what a fool I am! 
what can I have been thinking of ?” 

“What are you laughing at, papa?” 
said Barbara, who was sitting beside 
him. 

“ Not at you, my darling,” he replied ; 
“for you are something real.” 

For the next few weeks neither he nor 
Valentine saw much of Dorothea: ex- 
cepting at three or four dinners, they 
scarcely met at all. After this came the 
Harrow holidays. Johnny came home, 
and with him the inevitable Crayshaw. 
The latter was only to stay a week, and 
that week should have been spent with 
Brandon, but the boys had begged hard 
to be together, having developed a pecul- 
iar friendship for one another which 
seemed to have been founded on many 
fights, in consequence of which they had 
been strictly forbidden to meet. 

This had taken place more than a year 
béfore, when Crayshaw, having been in- 
vited by John to spend the holidays with 
his boy, the two had quarrelled, and even 
fought, to such a degree that John at last 
in despair had taken Johnny over to his 
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grandfather’s house, with the declaration 
that if he so much as spoke to Crayshaw 
again, or crossed the wide brook that ran 
between the two houses, he would fine 
him half-a-crowd every time he did it. 

“Ith all that hateful map,” said young 
hopeful sulkily, when he was borne off to 
his banishment. 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
quoth his father. “I don’t care what it’s 
about. You have no notion of hospitality. 
I won’t have you fight with your guest.” 

Crayshaw was in very weak health, but 
full of mischief and fun. For a few days 
he seemed happy enough, then he flagged, 
and on the fifth morning he laid half-a- 
crown beside John’s plate at breakfast. 

“ What’s this for?” asked John. 

“ Because it is not fair that he should 
be fined, and not I.” 

“Put it in the missionary box,” said 
John, who knew very well that the boys 
had been constructing a dam together all 
the previous day. 

“Tt was about their possessions that 
they quarrelled,” said Gladys in giving 
an account of the matter afterwards. 
“They made a plan that they would go 
into partnership, and conquer all the rest 
of the world; but when they looked at 
the great map up in Parliament, and 
Johnny found how much the most he had 
got, he said Cray must annex Japan, or 
he would noc join. Cray said it was 
against his principles. So they quar- 
relled, and fought once or twice ; but per- 
haps it was just as well, for you know the 
rest of the world would rather not be 
conquered. Then, when they were fined 
for playing together, they did every day. 
They made a splendid dam over the 
brook, which was very low; but one 
night came a storm, father’s meadows 
were flooded, they could not get the dam 
undone, and some sheep were drowned. 
So they went to Grand, and begged him 
to tell father, and get them off. They 
said it was a strange thing they were 
never to be together, and neither of them 
had got apenny left. So Grand got them 
forgiven, and we went all over the mead- 
ows for two or three days in canoes and 
punts,” ; 

And now these two desirable inmates 
were to be together for a week. A great 
deal can be done in a week, particularly 
by those who give their minds to it be- 
cause they know their time is short. That 
process called turning the house out of 
windows took place when John was away. 
Aunt Christie, who did not like boys, 
kept her distance, but Miss Crampton 
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being very much scandalized by the un- 
usual noise, declared, on the second 
morning of these holidays, that she 
should go up into Parliament, and see 
what they were all about. Miss Cramp- 
ton was not supposed ever to go up into 
Parliament ; it was a privileged place. 

“ Will the old girl really come, do you 
think ?” exclaimed Crayshaw. 

“She says she shall, as soon as she has 
done giving Janie her music lesson,” re- 
plied Barbara, who had rushed up the 
steep stairs to give this message. 

“Mon peruke/” exclaimed Johnny, 
looking round, “ you’d better look out, 
then, or vous Pattrapperais.” 

The walls were hung with pictures, 
maps, and caricatures; these last were 
what had attracted Johnny’s eyes, and 
the girls began hastily to cover them. 

“It’s very unkind of her,” exclaimed 
Barbara. “Father never exactly said 
that we were to have our own playroom 
to ourselves, but we know, and she knows, 
that he meant it.” . 

Then, after a good deal of whispering, 
giggling, and consulting among the elder 
ones, the little boys were dismissed ; and 
in the mean time Mr. Nicholas Swan, who, 
standing on a ladder outside, was nailing 
the vines (quite aware that the governess 
was going to have a reception which 
might be called a warning never to come 
there any more), may or may not have in- 
tended to make his work last as long as 
possible. At any rate, he could with 
difficulty forbear from an occasional grin, 
while, with his nails neatly arranged be- 
tween his lips, he leisurely trained and 
pruned ; and when he was asked by the 
young people to bring them up some 
shavings and a piece of wood, he went 
down to helpin the mischief, whatever it 
might be, with an alacrity ill-suited to 
his years and gravity. 

“ Now, I’ll tell you what, young gentle- 
men,” he remarked, when, ascending, he 
showed his honest face again, thrust in a 
log of wood, and exhibited an armful of 
shavings, “I’m agreeable to anything but 
gunpowder, or that there spark as comes 
cantering out o’ your engine with a crack. 
No, Miss Gladys, ex-cuse me, I don’t 
give up these here shavings till I know 
it’s all right.” 

“ Well, well, it 22 all right,” exclaimed 
Jonnny, “we’re not going to do any 
harm! O Cray, he’th brought up a log 
ath big ath a fiddle. Quelle alouette /” 

“ How lucky it is that she has never 
seen Cray!’ exclaimed Barbara. “ John- 
ny, do be calm; how are we to do it, if 
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you laugh so? Nowthen, you are to be 
attending to the electrifying machine.” 

“ Swanny,” asked Crayshaw, “have you 
got a pipe in your pocket? I want one 
to lie on my desk.” 

“ Well, now, to think o’ your asking me 
such a question, just as if I was ever 
known to take so much as a whiff in 
working-hours — no, not in the tool-house, 
nor nowhere.” 

“ But just feel. Come, you might.” 

‘© Well, now, this here is remarkable,” 
exclaimed Swan, with a start as if of great 
surprise, when, after feeling in several 
pockets, a pipe appeared from the last 
one. 

“ Don’t knock the ashes out.” 

“She’s coming,” said Swan, furtively 
glancing down, and then pretending to 
nail with great diligence. ‘ And, my 
word, if here isn’t Miss Christie with 
her!” 

A great scuffle now ensued to get 
things ready. Barbara darted down- 
Stairs, and what she may have said to 
Aunt Christie while Swan received some 
final instructions above, is of less conse- 
quence than what Miss Crampton may 
have felt when she found herself at the 
top of the stairs in the long room, with 
its brown high-pitched roof —a room full 
of the strangest furniture, warm with the 
sun of August, and sweet with the scent 
of the creepers. 

Gladys and Johnny were busy at the 
electrifying machine, and with a rustling 
and crackling noise the “spunky little 
flashes,” as Swan called them, kept leap- 
ing from one leaden knob to another. 

Miss Crampton saw a youth sitting on 
a low chair, with his legs on rather a 
higher one; the floor under him was 
strewed with shavings, which looked, 
Swan thought, “as natural as life,” mean- 
ing that they looked just as if he had 
made them by his own proper whittling. 

The youth in question was using a 
large pruning-knife on a log that he held 
rather awkwardly on his knee. He hada 
soft hat, which had been disposed over 
one eye. Miss Crampton gave the sparks 
as wide a berth as she could, and as she 
advanced, “ Well, sir,” Swan was saying 
in obedience to his instructions, “ if 
you’ve been brought up a republican, I 
s’pose you can’t help it. But whatever 
your notions may be, old master is 
staunch. He’s all for Church and queen, 
and he hates republican institootions like 
poison. Which is likewise my own feel- 
ing toa T.” 
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No one had taken any notice of Miss 
Crampton, and she stopped amazed. 

“Wall,” answered the youth, diligently 
whittling, “I think small potatoes of ye- 
our lo-cation myself— but ye-our mo- 
narchical government, I guess, hez not yet 
corrupted the he-eart of the Grand. He 
handed onto me and onto his hair a tip 
which” —here he put his hand in his 
waistcoat pocket, and fondly regarded 
two or three coins ; then feigning to be- 
come aware of Miss Crampton’s pres- 
ence, “ Augustus John, my yound friend,” 
he continued, “ef yeow feel like it, I 
guess yeou’d better set a chair for the 
school-marm —for it is the school-marm, 
I calculate ?” 

Here Miss Christie, radiant with joy 
and malice, could not conceal her de- 
light, but patted him on the shoulder, 
and then hastily retreated into the back- 
ground, lest she should spoil the sport ; 
while as Johnny, having small command 
of countenance, did not dare to turn from 
the window out of which he was pretend- 
ing to look, Crayshaw rose himself, 
shook hands with Miss Crampton, and 
setting a chair for her, began to whittle 
again. 

“ Wall,” he then said, “and heow do 
yeou git along with ye-our teaching, 
marm? Squire thinks a heap of ye-our 
teaching, as I he-ear, specially ye-our 
teaching of the eye-talian tongue.” 

“Did I understand you to be arguing 
with the gardener when I came in, re- 
specting the principles and opinions of 
this family?” inquired Miss Crampton, 
who had now somewhat recovered from 
her surprise, and was equal to the resent- 
ing of indignities. 

“ Wall, mebby I was, but it’s a matter 
of science that we’re mainly concerned. 
with, I guess, this morning — science, 
electricity. We’re gitting on first-rate — 
those rods on the stairs » 

“Yes ?” exclaimed Miss Crampton. 

“We air of a scientific turn, we air— 
Augustus John and I —fixing wires to 
every one of them. They air steep, 
those steps,” he continued pensively. 

Here Miss Crampton’s colour increased 
visibly. 

“ And when the machine is che-arged, 
we shall electrify them. So that when 
yeou dew but touch one rod, it'll make 
yeou jump as high as the next step, with- 
out any voluntary effort. Yeou’ll find 
that an improvement.” 

Here Swan ducked down, and laughed 
below at his ease. 
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“We air very scientific in my coun- 
try.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Ever been to Amurica?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Miss Cramp- 
ton with vigour, “nor have I the slightest 
intention of ever doing so. Pray, are 
you allowed, in consideration of your na- 
tionality, to whittle in Harrow School ?” 

This was said by way of a reproof for 
the state of the floor. 

“ Wall,” began Crayshaw, to cover the 
almost audible titters of the girls; but, 
distracted by this from the matter in 
hand, he coughed, went on whittling, and 
held his peace. 

“TI have often told Johnny,” said Miss 
Crampton with great dignity, at the 
same time darting a severe glance at 
Johnny’s back, “ that the delight he takes 
in talking the Devonshire dialect is likely 
to be very injurious to his English, and 
he will have it that this country accent 
is not permanently catching. It may be 
hoped,” she continued, looking round, 
“that other accents are not catching 
either.” 

Crayshaw, choosing to take this hint as 
a compliment, smiled sweetly, “I guess 
I’m speaking better than usual,” he ob- 
served, “for my brother and his folks air 
newly come from the Ste-ates, and I’ve 
been with them. But,” he continued, a 
sudden gleam of joy lighting up his eyes 
as something occurred to him that he 
thought suitable to “top up” with, “all 
the Mortimers talk with such a peowerful 
English ac-cezz, that when I come de-own 
to this /o-cation, my own seems to melt 
off my tongue. Neow, yeou’ll skasely 
believe it,” he continued, “ but it’s tre-u, 
that ef yeou were tew hea-ar me talk at 
the end of a week, yeou’d he-ardly real- 


ize that I was an Amurican at all.” 

“Cray, how can ye?” exclaimed Aunt 
Christie, “and so wan as ye look this 
morning, too.” 


“Seen my brother?” inquired Cray- 
shaw meekly. 

** No, I have not,” said Miss Crampton 
bridling, 

““He’s merried. We settle airly in my 
country; it’s one of our institootions.” 
Another gleam of joy and impudence 
shot across the pallid face. “I’m think- 
ing of settling shortly myself.” 

Then, as Aunt Christie was observed 
to be struggling with a laugh that, how- 
ever long repressed, was sure to break 
forth at last, Barbara led her to the top 
of the stairs, and loudly entreated her to 
mind she did’nt stumble, and to mind 
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she did not touch the stair-rods, for the 
machine, she observed, was just ready. 

“The jarth are all charged now, Cray,” 
said Johnny, coming forward at last. 
“ Mith Crampton, would you like to have 
the firtht turn of going down with them?” 

“ No, thank you,” said Miss Crampton 
almost suavely, and rising with some- 
thing very like alacrity. Then remem- 
bering that she had not even mentioned 
what she came for, “I wish to observe,” 
she said, “that I much disapprove of the 
noise I hear up in Parliament. I desire 
that it may not occur again. If it does, 
I shall detain the girls in the school- 
room. I am very much disturbed by it.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Cray- 
shaw with an air of indolent surprise ; 
and Miss Crampton thereupon retreated 
down-stairs, taking great care not to 
touch any metallic substance. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MR. MORTIMER GOES THROUGH THE 
TURNPIKE, 


“‘T hear thee speak of the happy land.” 


SwAN looked down as Miss Crampton 
and Miss Christie emerged into the gar- 
den. 

“ Most impertinent of Swan,” he heard 
the former say, ‘‘to be arguing thus about 
political affairs in the presence of the 
children. And what Mr. Mortimer can 
be thinking of inviting young Crayshaw 
to stay so much with them, I cannot im- 
agine. We shall be having them turn re- 
publican next.” ; 

“Turn republican!” repeated Miss 
Christie, with infinite scorn; ‘“there’s 
about as much chance of that as of his 
ever seeing his native country again, 
poor laddie ; which is just no chance at 
all.” 

Crayshaw at this moment inquired of 
Swan, who had mounted his ladder step 
by step as Miss Crampton went on, “Is 
the old girl gone in? And what was she 
talking of ?” 

“ Well, sir, something about republican 
institootions.” 

“ Ah! and so you hate them like poi- 
son?” 

“Yes, in a manner of speaking I do. 
But I’ve been a-thinking,” continued 
Swan, taking the nails out of his lips and 
leaning in at the window, “I’ve been a- 
thinking as it ain’t noways fair, if all men 
is ekal—which you're allers upholding 
—that you should say Swan, and I should 
say Mister Crayshaw.” 


























“No, it isn’t,” exclaimed Crayshaw, 
laughing; “let’s have it the other way. 
You shall say Crayshaw to me, and I'll 
say Mr. Swan to you, sir.” 

“Well, now, you allers contrive to get 
the better of me, you and Mr. Johnny, 
you’re so sharp! But, anyhow, 1 could 
earn my own living before I was your 
age, and neither of you can. Then, 
there’s hardly a year as I don’t gaina 
prize.” 

“I’m like a good clock,” said Cray- 
shaw, “I neither gain nor lose. I can 
strike, too. But how did you find out, 
sir, that I never gained any prizes?” 

“Don’t you, sir?” 

“Never, sir—I never gained one in 
my life, sir. But I say, I wish you’d 
take these shavings down again.” 

“No, I won't,” answered Swan, “ if 
I’m to be ‘sirred’ any more, and the 
young ladies made to laugh at me.” 

“Let Swanny alone, Cray,” said Gla- 
dys. “Be as conservative as you like, 
Swan. Why shouldn’t you? It’s the 
only right thing.” 

.“ Nothing can be very far wrong as 
old master thinks,” answered Swan. 
“He never interfered with my ways of 
doing my work either, no more than Mr. 
John does, and that’s a thing I vally; 
and he never but once wanted me to do 
what I grudged doing.” 

“When was that?” asked Mr. Augus- 
tus John. 

“ Why, when he made me give up that 
burial-club,” answered Swan. “ He said 
it was noways a moral institootion ; and 
so I shouldn’t have even a decent bury- 
ing to look forward to for me and my 
wife (my poor daughters being widows, 
and a great expense to me), if he hadn’t 
said he’d bury us himself if I’d give it up, 
and bury us respectably too, it stands to 
reason. Mr. John heard him.” 

“Then, thath the thame thing ath if 
he’d thaid it himthelf,” observed John- 
ny, answering the old man’s thought 
about a much older man. 

“Did I say it wasn’t, sir? No, if ever 
there was a gentleman — it’s not a bit of 
use argufying that all men are ekal. I’m 
not ekal to either of them two.” 

“ In what respect ?” asked Crayshaw. 

“In what respect? Well, sir, this is 
how itis. I wouldn’t do anything mean 
nor dishonest; but as for them two, they 
couldn’t. I never had the education nei- 
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ley of the Thames, and talk plain Eng- 
lish. But one of my boys, Joey,” con- 
tinued Swan, “talking of wishes, he 
wished he’d had better teaching. He’s 
been very uppish for some time (all his 
own fault he hadn’t been more edicated) ; 
told his mother and me, afore he sailed 
for the West Indies, as he’d been trying 
hard for some time to turn gentleman. 
‘I shall give myself all the airs that ever 
I can,’ he says, ‘when once I get out 
there.’ ‘Why, you young ass!’ says I, 
‘for it’s agen my religion to call you'a 
fool (let alone your mother wouldn’t like 
it), arn’t you awear that giving himself 
airs is exactly what no real gentleman 
ever does?’ ‘A good lot of things,’ 
says he, ‘father, goes to the making of a 
gentleman.’ ‘Ay, Joey,’ says I, ‘but ain’t 
a gentleman a man with good manners? 
Now a good-manner’d man is allers say- 
ing by his ways and looks to them that 
air beneath him, “ You’re as good as I 
am!” and a bad-manner’d man is allers 
saying by his ways and looks to them 
that air above him, “I am as good as 
yowair!” There’s a good many folks,’ 
I says (not knowing I should repeat it to 
you this day, Mr. Crayshaw), ‘as will 
have it, that because we shall all ekally 
have to be judged in the next world, we 
must be all ekalin this. In some things 
I uphold we air, and in others I say we’re 
not. Now your real gentleman thinks 
most of them things that make men ekal, 
and t’other chap thinks most of what 
makes them unekal.’” 

“Hear, hear!” said Johnny. “ And 
what did Joey thay tothat, Thwan?” 

“ He didn’t say much,” answered Swan 
in his most pragmatical manner. “He 
knows well enough that when I’m argufy- 
ing with my own children (as I’ve had the 
expense of bringing up), I expect to have 
the last word, and I have it. It’s dinner- 
time, Mr. Johnny; will you pass me out 
my pipe? I don’t say but what I may 
take a whiff while the dinner’s dishing 
up.” 

“Tt was very useful, Swan,” said Gla- 
dys. “No doubt it made Miss Crampton 
think that Cray smokes.” 

“My word!” exclaimed Swan, “it was 
as good as a play to see him give himself 
those meek airs, and look so respectful.” 

He went down, and the two little boys 
came up. They had been turned out of 
Parliament, and had spent the time of 


ther to be a gentleman, nor wished to.|their exile in running to the town, and 
Not that I talk as these here folks do laying out some of their money in the 


down here —I’d scorn it. 


I’m a Sun-| purchase of a present for Crayshaw ; they 
bury man myself, and come from the val-' were subject to humble fits of enthusiasm 
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for Crayshaw and Johnny. They came 
in, and handed hima“ Robinson Crusoe ” 
with pictures in it. 

Crayshaw accepted it graciously. 

“You must write my name in it,” he 
observed, with exceeding mildness, “ and 
mind you write it with a soft G.” 

“Yes, of course,” said little Hugh, 
taking in, but hesitating how to obey. 

“A hard G is quite wrong, and very 
indigestible too,” he continued, yet more 
mildly ; “though people will persist that 
it’s a capital letter.” 

The young people then began to con- 
gratulate themselves on their success as 
regarded Miss Crampton. 

“ She scarcely stayed five minutes, and 
she was so afraid of the machine, and so 
shocked at the whittling and the talk, and 
Cray’s whole appearance, that she will 
not come near us while he is here. After 
that, the stair-rods will protect us.” 

“No,” said Crayshaw, “but it’s no 
stimulus to my genius to have to talk 
Yankee to such ignorant people. I might 
mix up north, south, and west as I liked, 
and you would be none the wiser. How- 
ever, if she chances to hear me speak a 
week hence, she’ll believe that my accent 
has entirely peeled off. I thought I’d 
better provide against that probability. 
It was an invention worthy of a poet, 
which I am.” 

“ Que les podrtes thoient pendus,” said 
Augustus John, with vigour and sincerity. 
“Ekthepting Homer and Tennython,” he 
added, as if willing to be just to all men. 

“What for? they’ve done nothing to 

ou.” 

“Haven’t they! But for them I need 
not watht my life in making Latin ver- 
theth. The fighting, though, in Homer 
and Tennython I like.” 

In the mean time the four younger chil- 
dren were whispering together over a 
large paper parcel, that crackled a good 
deal. 

“Which do you think is the grandest 
word ?” said Bertram. 

“| like fallacious, Janie.” 

“But you said you would put umbra- 
geous,” observed Hugh, in a discontented 
tone. ‘ 

“No, those words don’t mean #¢,” an- 
swered Janie. “I like ambrosial best. 
Put ‘ For our dear ambrosial Johnny.’ ” 

The parcel contained as many squibs 
and crackers as the seller thereof would 
trust with his young customers ; also one 
rocket. 

Johnny’s little brothers and _ sisters 
having written these words, rose from the 
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floor on which they had been seated, and 
with blushes and modest pride presented 
the parcel. 

“For a birthday present,” they said, 
“and, Johnny, you're to let off every one 
of them your own self; and lots more are 
coming from the shop.” 

“My wig!” exclaimed Johnny, feign- 
ing intense surprise, though he had heard 
every word of the conference. “ Let 
them all off mythelf, did you thay? Well, 
I do call that a motht egregiouth and 
tender lark.” 

These epithets appeared to give rarity 
and splendour to his thanks. Janie pon- 
dered over them a little, but when Cray- 
shaw added, “Quite parenthetical,” she 
gave itup. That was aword she could 
not hope to understand. When a diffi- 
culty is once confessed to be unconquer- 
able, the mind can repose before it as 
before difficulties overcome, so says 
Whateley. “If it had only been as hard 
a word as chemical,” thought Janie, “I 
would have looked it out in the spelling- 
book ; but this word is so very hard that 
perhaps nobody knows it but Cray.” 

For the remainder of the week, though 
many revolutionary speeches were made 
in Parliament against the constituted 
schoolroom authorities, there was, on the 
whole, better behaviour and less noise. 

After that, John took his three elder 
children on the Continent, keeping the 
boy with him till Harrow School opened 
again, and remaining behind with the girls 
till the first week in November. During 
this time he by no means troubled him- 
self about the domestic happiness that he 
felt he had missed, though he looked for- 
ward with fresh interest to the time when 
his intelligent little daughters would be 
companions for him, and began, half un- 
consciously, to idealize the character of 
his late wife, as if her death had cost him 
a true companion —as if, in fact, it had 
not made him much nobler and far hap- 

ier. 

4 He was not sorry, when he returned 
home, to find Valentine eager to get away 
for a little while, for it had been agreed 
that the old man should not be left by 
both of them. Valentine was improved ; 
his comfortable and independent position , 
in his uncle’s house, where his presence 

was so evidently regarded as an advan- 

tage, had made him more satisfied with 

himself; and absence from Dorothea had 

enabled him to take an interest in other 

women. 

He went away in high spirits and capi- 
tal health, and John subsided into his 
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usual habits, his children continuing to 
grow about him. He was still a head 
taller than his eldest son, but this did not 
promise to be long the case. And his 
eldest girls were so clever, and so forward 
with their education, that he was increas- 
ingly anxious to propitiate Miss Cramp- 
ton. It was very difficult to hold the bal- 
ance even ; he scarcely knew how to keep 
her ata distance, and yet to mark his 
sense of her value. 

“Tam going to see the Brandons to- 
morrow,” he remarked to Miss Christie 
one day, just before the Christmas holi- 
days. 

“Then I wish ye would take little Nan- 
cy with ye,” observed the good lady, “ for 
Dorothea was here yesterday. Emily is 
come to stay with them, and she drove 
her over. Emily wished to see the child, 
and when she found her gone out for a 
walk she was disappointed.” 

“ What did she want with her ?” asked 

ohn. 

“Well, I should have thought it might 
occur to ye that the sweet lamb had per- 
haps some sacred reason for feeling at- 
tracted towards the smallest creatures 
she could conveniently get at.” 

“Let the nestling bird be dressed up, 
then,” said John. “I will drive her over 
with me to lunch this morning. Poor 
Emily! she will feel seeing the child.” 

“ Not at all. She has been here twice 
to see the two little ones. At first she 
would only watch them over the blinds, 
and drop afew tears; but soon she felt 
the comfort of them, and when she had 
gotakiss or two, she went away more 
contented.” 

Accordingly John drove his smallest 
daughter over to Wigfield House, setting 
her down rosy and smiling from the 
wraps, and sending her to the ladies, 
while he went up to Brandon’s peculiar 
domain to talk over some business with 
him. 

They went down into the morning- 
room together, and Emily rose to meet 
John. It was the first time he had seen 
her in her mourning-dress and with the 
cap that did not seem at all to belong to 
her. 
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THE purpose of the present paper is to 
record the result of some inquiries into 
the condition of elementary education 
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in Italy, made during the present year. 
The attention now claimed by the im- 
portant question of national education 
among ourselves gives a special interest 
to the efforts which the Italians are 
making to attain this great object, while 
the manner in which some of the difficul- 
ties which attend it are met in another 
country is not without instruction for 
ourselves. 

In order to render the very brief out- 
line, which alone can be brought within 
the compass of this paper, as clear and 
comprehensive as possible, the subject 
will be arranged under the following di- 
visions : — Ist, the present provisions of 
the law of Italy for elementary educa- 
tion ; 2nd, the results obtained under the 
operation of this law during the course 
of twelve years, together with the defects 
in the system revealed by the commis- 
sion of inquiry instituted in 1872; and 
lastly, the remedies proposed for these 
defects in the new law now awaiting the 
consideration of the Italian Chambers. 
This will be followed by a sketch of the 
actual condition of Italian schools in 
some of the more active and advanced 
centres of social progress. 

The existing system of national educa- 
tion in Italy is based on the law passed 
in 1859, and known, from the name of the 
minister who framed it, as the law Casati. 
This law regulated the higher, secondary 
and primary education of the then king- 
dom of Italy and Sardinia — Parma, Mo- 
dena, Bologna, Tuscany, and the Marches 
having special laws of their own. The 
law Casati has since been extended with 
certain modifications to each province 
and kingdom that has been gathered into 
the national unity, and is now, in spite of 
some variety of enactment, in spirit, if 
not in letter, the law of the whole king- 

om. The law is administered in each 
province by a scholastic council, or 
council of education, known as the scho- 
| lastic authority., This council consists of 
a president, appointed by the crown for 
the superintendence of secondary educa- 
tion, of an inspector, also nominated by 
‘the crown, and with the title of vice- 
president, who superintends the primary 
schools of the province, of the directors 
of the institutes for secondary education 
within the province, of two members 
elected by the provincial delegacy from 
its own body, and of two others chosen 
by the municipality of the capital of the 
province. As regards primary education, 
with which alone we are at present con- 
cerned, the law Casati prescribes the di- 
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vision of elementary teaching into a lower 
and an upper grade — the former, adapt- 
ed to children below ten years of age, 
comprising religious knowledge, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the Italian lan- 
guage and the metric system. The upper 
grade of teaching is suitable to children 
up to twelve or thirteen, and combines 
with the further teaching of the above 
subjects instruction in composition, 
geography, the outlines of national his- 
tory, and the facts of physical science 
and natural history which bear on the 
habits of daily life. To these subjects 
are to be added in the higher boys’ 
schools the elements of geometry; and 
linear drawing, and in all girls’ schools, 
needlework. The instruction in these 
schools is gratuitous, and under the 
direction and control of the municipality 
of each commune. The opening of a 
school of the lower grade for boys, and 
another for girls, is obligatory on every 
commune; small adjacent communes 
being allowed to combine for the pur- 
pose. Communes with a population of 
3,000 and upwards, and even smaller 
places, where an institute for secondary 
education exists, for which elementary 
schools should prepare pupils, are re- 
quired to have schools of the upper 
grade, both for boys and girls. Every 
parent is legally bound to send his chil- 
dren to these public schools, or to pro- 
vide them with equivalent instruction in 
some other way, and is liable to the pen- 
alties of the law for the neglect of this 
duty. Public examinations are to be 
held in each school twice in the year, 
under the direction of the muncipality, 
the right of conducting the examination 
in religious knowledge being reserved to 
the priest of the parish, or his deputy — 
a right, however, which the priest has 
unfortunately hitherto seldom consentedy 
to exercise. All teachers of elementary 
schools are required to hold certificates. 
There is provision for suspension or dis- 
missal of teachers by competent author- 
ity, in case of proved incapacity or mis- 
conduct, and a system of small retiring- 
pensions. 

The expenses of the communal schools 
are provided by the commune from char- 
itable foundations for the purposes of ed- 
ucation, from communal property, and 
lastly, by communal taxation. Com- 
munes too poor to defray the cost of 
their schools are aided by the province 
to which they belong in the expenses of 
the establishment and maintenance, and 
by the central government in the sup- 
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port of the teachers. 


Pensions are pro- 
vided — two-thirds by local taxation, and 


one-third by the state. Normal schools, 
for training teachers for elementary 
schools, were established under the law 
Casati by the government, in each prov- 
ince. Certificates are granted by these 
training-schools, not only to pupils who 
have gone through the appointed course 
of study within their walls, but also to 
such other persons as, having qualified 
themselves elsewhere, submit to and pass 
the examinations satisfactorily. The 
certificates thus obtained by outsiders 
are provisional, and subject to annual 
revision. If held with good repute ina 
public school for five years they acquire 
an equal value with the certificates grant- 
ed to regular students in the normal 
schools, 

Such are the leading provisions of the 
law Casati as regards primary instruction. 
When this law had been in force for 
twelve years, the government issued a 
commission of inquiry into its‘operation. 
A minute and laborious investigation 
conducted by special commissioners in 
1872 throughout the whole of the now 
united Italian peninsula, and its islands 
of Sardinia and Sicily, has given the fol- 
lowing results ; — 

And first as regards the number of 
schools and of scholars: in the 8,400 
communes of the kingdom some 34,200 
public day-eschools exist, and together 
with about 9,000 private schools supply 
the elementary teaching of the country. 
Of 2,519 communes, each with a popula- 
tion of less than 1,000 souls, there are at 
present only 66 (with a total population of 
less than 30,000) which do not possess at 
least a public day-school for boys, while 
in the remainder of these poor and scat- 
tered villages there exist 4,369 pubtic day- 
schools, either mixed, or for boys and 
virls separately. In many, however, of 
the large, prosperous, and well-provided 
communes, there are remote or isolated 
districts and villages which are almost 
destitute of the means of instruction, and 
furnish their quota of uneducated youth. 
Of the above 34,200 schools, 18,243 are for 
boys and 12,732 for girls. The remain- 
der are mixed schools. The number of 
children of school age in Italy is reck- 
oned at about four millions, of whom 
somewhat more than two millions are 
below ten, and somewhat less than two 
millions are above that age. Of the 
former two millions, eleven-twentieths 
attend public day-schools of the lower 
elementary grade ; while of the two mil- 
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lions above ten years of age, only one- 
twentieth attend schools which give the 
higher elementary teaching, and nearly 
five-twentieths of these elder children re- 
ceive in schools of the lower grade in- 
struction suitable only for children below 
theageoften. In addition tothese, about 
100,000 children are attending private 
schools. Thus out of four millions of chil- 
dren of school-age, about one million and 
three-quarters only are under instruction. 
Among these scholars boys are to girls 
in a proportion of nearly three to two. 
It may further be assumed that the chil- 
dren who leave school at ten without 
having passed into the higher elementary 
schools — where their acquirements in 
reading, etc., would be applied to the ob- 
taining of knowledge, and thus rendered 
permanent —run a considerable risk of 
losing what they have scarcely learned to 
use or to value, and that before adult 
years are reached little trace may remain 
of the arts acquired in early childhood. 
This great evil is to some extent mitigat- 
ed by the existence of some 9,000 public 
night-schools, and also of 4,000 feast-day 
schools for secular instruction. These 
schools are frequented by upwards of 
half a million of scholars above twelve 
ears of age, and, as with ourselves, the 
arger number of pupils are of the male 
sex. 

A second important shortcoming es- 
tablished by the recent inquiry, and 
which operates both as cause and effect 
of a deficient school attendance, is the 
inadequate supply of schools of the 
higher grade. Of the above mentioned 
34,200 public day-schools, only 2,199 for 
boys and 1,024 for girls provide the high- 
er grade of elementary teaching. The 
reluctance of poor communes to supply 
the higher salary due to the teacher of an 
upper school, the scanty supply of such 
teachers, the desire of parents to send’ 
their elder boys to work and to keep 
their elder girls, in accordance with the 
customs of the country, very much at 
home, have all been causes tending to 
check the increase of the higher schools. 

A third defect is the insufficient quali- 
fication of teachers. The public schools 
of Italy employ 19,255 male and 14,674 
female teachers. About one in four of 
the male teachers, and nearly one in six 
of the female teachers, are unprovided 
with regular certificates, and hold only 
the provisional license to teach renewa- 
ble from year to year. Of the whole 





number of certificated teachers, 28 per 
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the female teachers hold certificates of 
the first class. Of the teachers who 
hold second-class certificates very many 
have never passed through any regular 
training for their work; a rapid and 
hasty study of the manuals which now 
abound for the purpose has enabled them 
to pass the examinations of the training- 
college, and to obtain the provisional 
license to teach, which in five years be- 
comes a certificate of the second class. 
The poverty of many communes induces 
them to employ these teachers, who pa- 
tiently accept a miserable salary, ‘and 
whose qualifications for their office the 
communal authority is neither skilful nor 
careful to investigate. Some excellent 
teachers, however, are found among them, 
whom nature or previous culture has pre- 
pared to profit by the experience their 
work provides. On the other hand, the 
teacher with a second-class certificate, 
even when regularly trained, does not al- 
ways justify the value set uponhim. Itis 
roughly estimated that of the entire num- 
ber of elementary teachers, one-half of 
the male and one-third of the female 
teachers fail in their work to come up to 
the just requirements of the couatry for 
the education of its people. 

The normal schools for training mas- 
ters have increased in twelve years to 
thirty-six, and supply each year an aver- 
age of 562 thoroughly-trained and well- 
qualified masters, whose labours ought 
soon to raise the level of elementary 
teaching. Not more than one-half, how- 
ever, of these masters ever undertake 
school-work. They are drawn off into 
the better paid and more promising 
branches of commerce and manufactures. 
The supply of mistresses is much more 
abundant. Seventy-nine training-schools 
supply a yearly average of 1,500 teachers. 
As women undertake the lower classes in 
boys’ schools and all girls’ schools, the 
demand for their service is active. The 
women often spring from a higher class, 
and, as they are less likely to be diverted 
into other callings, their work its pursued 
with steadiness and zeal, as well as with 
feminine insight, and is said on the 
whole to be superior for this purpose to 
that of men. . 

A fourth defect, which is very sensibly 
felt, is the insufficient knowledge of the: 
state of the schools possessed, or indeed 
attainable, by the provincial scholastic 
authority. Among other changes intro-. 
duced in its constitution, the inspector 
of primary schools has ceased to be one 
of its body; were he still so, his district 
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is so extensive, and often in parts so in- 
accessible, that his knowledge is, in fact, 
very imperfect, and his visits to schools 
seldom more than annual. The Italian 
theory of inspection is one of a much 
closer and more detailed superintendence 
than our own, and the reports now made 
by the inspector to the council are inevi- 
tably meagre, and his own knowledge of 
his district scanty. 

Such being the recognized shortcom- 
ings of the present system, it is proposed 
by the minister of public instruction to 
make the following modification in the 
existing law; —and first, in order to 
remedy the last-mentioned defect of in- 
sufficient knowledge, and to secure a 
close superintendence of the schools, it 
is designed to localize the scholastic au- 
thority by creating a fresh centre of 
school jurisdiction in each circondario (a 
division analogous in extent, though not 
in purpose, to our “union”). This scho- 
lastic council is to have the sub-prefect 
as president, an inspector as vice-presi- 
dent, and three other members, one nom- 
inated by the minister of public instruc- 
tion and two by local bodies. To this 
council will be transferred, with trifling 
exceptions, all the powers of the provin- 
cial council; and to it the inspectors, 
whose number will thus be raised from 
115 to 284, will report from minute and 
personal inquiry on the state of the 
schools in each district, and the improve- 
ments required in them. 

The opening of a sufficient number of 
schools for the population of school-age 
is obligatory on all communes, and must 
be accomplished within a limit of time 
to be determined by the local scholastic 
authority, but which may in no case ex- 
ceed three years from the passing of the 
law. Communes which fail to comply 
with this requirement within the ap- 
pointed time will have the work done on 
their behalf, and at their cost, by the pro- 
vincial authority, or, in its default, by the 
government. As soon as the school-ac- 
commodation of a commune is declared 
sufficient, compulsion is to take effect, 
under a penalty for all parents who fail 
to prove that they educate their children 
in some other way, of a fine varying 
from two to ten francs. Compulsion re- 
mains in force to the utmost limit of 
school-age, unless the child’s attainments 
justify earlier exemption. 
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ment of the law as to the lower schools, 
for at least one year, and that thev have 
provided themselves with a _ sufficient 
supply of higher schools, may, with the 
consent of the scholastic authority, ex- 
tend compulsion to the upper grade of 
elementary teaching. 

To support the law by the force of en- 
lightened self-interest, it is proposed that, 
within one year from its passing, those 
who are unable to read and write shall 
be disqualified for the holding of any, 
even of the smallest, offices under gov- 
ernment; within three years from the 
same date, persons unable to read and 
write will become ineligible for the re- 
ception of doles for dowry, apprentice- 
ship, and other benefactions under the 
head of “charitable bequests.” A third 
and yet more severe penalty will be af- 
fixed to ignorance, if a clause affecting 
the conscription, which has been accept- 
ed by the minister of war, and which 
appears to obtain general consent, should 
become law. This clause provides that, 
after the expiry of three years, any con- 
script who at the time of the levy is un- 
able to read and write, shail pass at once, 
and irrespective of the number he may 
have drawn, into the first category. He 
will thus become liable to immediate and 
prolonged service, and will receive regi- 
mental education. It is believed that 
this provision will have a rapid and wide- 
spread effect in overtaking the youths 
who have passed their school-years with- 
out becoming scholars, and are now ris- 
ing into manhood, with the prospect of 
coming under conscription on attaining 
their twentieth year. The latest statistics 
of the conscription show that of the 
conscripts born in the years 1847, ’48, 
and ’49, an average throughout the whole 
kingdom of 64, 62 and 60 per cent. re- 
spectively were unable to read or write. 
For the province of Turin, the numbers 
for the same years were 26, 24, and 20 
per cent. of illiterate conscripts, and some 
other northern provinces gave results 
little less favourable. Girgenti gave 85, 
81, and 84 per cent. of wholly uneducated 
conscripts, and many another southern 
province showed by its returns how great 
is the work that national education has 
still to accomplish. Subject to the pro- 
visions abrogated or altered by the new 
enactments, the law Casati will hence- 
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ern Jtalian life is the amount of individu- 
ality still retained by each of her ancient 
centres. The writer of some excellent 
letters in the Zimes has lately remarked, 
* Although for nearly half a century all 
the aspirations of Italy have been towards 
national unity, now that the struggle has 
been successful and the great object 
nearest to all Italian hearts has been at- 
tained, the innate tendencies of the peo- 
ple towards local self-government are 
strongly and beneficially developing 
themselves. Italy has a seat for her cen- 
tral government at Rome, but her great 
cities are so many capitals, and the prov- 
inces grouped around them in regions, 
acknowledge the lead of the cities which 
have so long been their political centres.” 
This individuality asserts itself in the 
mode in which the problem of national 
education has been met. Chronologically 
also the date of these efforts has been 
very. various, Prior to the regeneration 
of Italy there might be said to be in Italy 
no such thing as national education, 
though in all large towns, and especially 
in Rome, and alsoin many country places, 
there were schools conducted by mem- 
bers of the religious orders which sup- 
plied the scanty demands of reading and 
writing, together with some religious 
teaching. But as each province of Italy 
awoke to constitutional life, well-nigh the 
first duty to which its efforts were di- 
rected was that of organizing a system of 
education for its people. In this respect, 
therefore, Turin and Piedmont must 
claim precedence, while Naples and 
Rome follow far below. The following 
figures will give a fair idea of the advance 
of the elder cities over those which have 
begun the work late, and of the measure 
of success which has attended their ef- 
forts. In 1869 Turin had 65 per 1,000 
of her population in the communal 
schools, at a cost of 38 francs per head ; 
Genoa 66 per 1,000, at acost of 43 francs ; 
Milan 41 per 1,000, at acost of 37 francs ; 
Florence 44 per 1,000, at a cost of 30 
francs ; while Naples follows with 24 per 
1,000 in her communal schools at a cost 
of 42 francs per head. From Rome there 
were of course at that date no returns. 
Unity of plan amid local diversity is main- 
tained by the government, which keeps 
the normal schools in its own hands, and 
by the scholastic authority, a body com- 
posed, as we have seen above, of repre- 
sentatives of the State and of local author- 
ities. The details which will be given on 


the present occasion refer chiefly to Flor- 
ence, 


Two features all the communal 
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schools of Florence share. First, all are 
free — no charge is made in any commun- 
al school for school-fees ; secondly, all. 
give religious instruction with a con- 
science-clause. School-materials are paid 
for by the parents of the pupils, except in 
cases where exemption is claimed on the 
score of poverty. This plea is admitted 
on behalf of about one-fifth of the chil- 
dren, and the cost defrayed by the com- 
mune. Scripture history is taught to all 
pupils as a part of the general course of 
instruction, and once in each week the 
school is visited by a catechist, generally 
the curé or vicaire of the parish, who 
gives doctrinal religious teaching. From 
this lesson any child may be withdrawn 
by the desire of its parents; but, as with 
ourselves, the wish is seldom felt, and 
only the Jewish children and a few others 
belonging to various sects of dissidents 
avail themselves of the protection the 
clause affords. The parents of ten chil- 
dren belonging to any other religious 
body may claim to have the religious 
teaching of their sect provided for their 
children. 

The first thing that strikes. the visitor 
accustomed to English public elementary 
schools on entering an Italian communal 
or municipal school is the number of 
separate rooms in which the school is 
conducted. A “complete” school, ze., 
one with the full complement of classes, 
has six such rooms. A preparatory school 
forms the lowest class, —a first and sec- 
ond division of the first class and a sec- 
ond class give the lower grade of ele- 
mentary teaching, —a third and fourth 
class make the upper school, and give in 
all six distinct divisions ; and as no sin- 
gle class may contain above fifty children 
under one teacher, it frequently happens 
that one or more of the classes has to be 
subdivided and the children draughted 
into a separate room under an additional 
teacher. As the teacher of the prepara- 
tory school has always an assistant, and 
the teacher of the fourth class (whose 
duties, as director of the school and re- 
sponsible for the order of the whole, 
claim some time) has also an assistant, it 
follows that each school is provided with 
at least eight teachers for a number of 
children which cannot exceed 300, and is 
generally much below it. The buildings 
in which these schools are placed were 
not for the most part originally intended 
for the purpose, and are such as the ap- 
propriations of church property or other 
changes have placed at the disposal of 
the municipality, or have been rented by. 
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it for the use of the school —part of a 
vacated convent, a wing of a disused bar- 
rack, a dwelling-house with the partitions 
knocked down, are typical specimens of 
the accommodation provided. The fit- 
tings are simple and inexpensive. The 
school-material is ample and admirable, 
and the offices, being for the most part of 
recent construction, are as well arranged 
and as well kept as can be desired. 

The next thing to strike a stranger is 
the age of the teachers, who are all adult. 
No one is admitted as teacher in the 
school who is not above eighteen, and 
who has not qualified for the office by 
passing through a government normal 
school or a provincial training-college. 
The normal school is entered by exami- 
ation at sixteen for men and fifteen for 
women. The first year is devoted to 
study—in the second year practical 
work inaschool under the guidance of 
experienced teachers is added. Exami- 
nation follows, and a satisfactory pupil can 
then leave with a second-class certificate ; 
a third year of successful work and study 
in the normal school is required to ob- 
tain a first-class certificate. On leaving 
the normal school the candidate offers 
himself for unpaid employment as prac- 
tiser in a communal school, and is placed 
under the direction and control of the 
teacher of the class to which he is at- 
tached. After twelve months of approved 
work the young teacher is passed as quali- 
fied to compete for employment in any 
communal school. None but teachers 
with first-class certificates from the nor- 
mal school can compete for the post of 
teacher in the upper, z¢., third and fourth 
classes ; teachers who hold second-class 
certificates are not admitted to teach in 
any but the lower part of the school. 

A third difference which the stranger 
observes is the time of school-attendance, 
which is but once in the day. The chil- 
dren arrive at nine, bringing with them 
food for the middle of the day. At 
twelve an hour’s recreation is given, and 
spent by the children in eating and in 
play in the garden and corridors of the 
school-building, and always under the 
superintendence of one or more of the 
teachers. Then follows the washing of 
hands and faces in the lavatory, and a re- 
turn to the class-room at one. In the 
girls’ schools the whole afternoon till 
3-30 is given by the lower classes to 
needle-work. In the three highest class- 
es the time is abridged to two hours and 
one and a half. An hour’s lesson in cho- 
ral singing and gymnastics alternately, 
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concludes the school-day at half-past four 
for the giris. The elder boys leave at 
three, having also had their hour of drill 
or singing. The advantage of having but 
one school-attendance each day is obvi- 
ous in the greater regularity obtained and 
the diminished exposure of children in 
the streets. Ninety or ninety-five per 
cent. present is a fair average attendance. 

Turning from the outward arrange- 
ments to the teaching itself, the first point 
is the time-table which is put forth by 
the municipality at the commencement 
of the school-year foreach class, ogether 
with the subject-matter of instruction for 
each of the five bi-monthly periods into 
which the school-year is divided. The 
time-table is uniform for each sex .and 
each class throughout the whole of the 
Florentine schools. Most of the subjects 
which appear as “extras” in our code, 
form part of the regular course of a 
Florentine school. Geography, gram- 
mar, and analysis, elementary geometry, 
and lessons in natural knowledge, are all 
learnt by children below ten. The most 
striking and distinctive feature of an 
Italian school is the time given to culti- 
vating the arts of expression, by lessons 
in composition. In the second class 
above the infant class, which may be, 
and frequently is, entered by children of 
seven, the effort is begun. Writing sen- 
tences from dictation, or a dictated ques- 
tion with a reply drawn from the pupil’s 
own mind, and writing from memory a 
brief story told by the teacher, are steps 
within the year’s work. Then letter-writ- 
ing is introduced, and contrasts and com- 
parisons of visible objects, with descrip- 
tions of the same. In the third class come 
tales — filling up the details of a brief 
sketch read out by the teacher ; biogra- 
phies of eminent men and women, dia- 
logues, and the explanation and illustra- 
tion of proverbs. In the fourth class 
these exercises are continued —the 
sketch given is more scanty, the proverb 
more complex. The time allotted to this 
lesson is two or three hours each week, 
according to the class, while one or two 
hours more are devoted to the correction 
of these compositions. As all the pupils 
have written on the same subject, the 
reading aloud of a number of the themes 
by their authors with lively criticism and 
correction by the teacher, is, as. may well 
be believed, full of interest and excite- 
ment for the class. The result of this 
work cannot fail to impress a stranger 
accustomed to the torturing efforts at 
composition of the middle-class scholar, 














or the kalting “lives of the apostles,” 
which are the stock production of the 
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ing given in priestly and conventual 
schools, where the first object was to 


English pupil-teacher. How much of the | prepare the pupil to share in the offices 


superiority of the Italian child may be! of the Church. 


The energetic repudia- 


due to natural facility of expression, and | tion of a barren classicality which ap- 


to the possession of so beautiful and 
graceful a medium for it as his native 
language supplies, and how much to su- 
perior training, it may not be easy to de- 
cide. Drawing is another lesson in 
which the difference between the Italian 
and the English child is very marked,— 
not in the subjects attempted, for the 
geometrical and ornamental outlines with 
which our schools of art have made us 
so familiar prevail there as here—but 
the execution is more delicate and re- 
fined, as though the hand were lighter 
and the eye more perceptive than with 
us, This superiority is probably chiefly 
or wholly due to a difference of organiza- 
tion. The same may perhaps be said of 
the needlework, the excellence of which 
is very remarkable. The time given to 
it is as great as with us, but the result is 
incomparably greater. Embroidery is 
pursued with a success equal to that of 
the Irish or French convent-schools. 
The pupils utilize their acquirements in 
drawing for the copying and often for 
the designing of their own patterns. 
The votaries of plain needlework too 
will be pleased to learn that the arts of 
making and mending are by no means 
neglected, the cutting out and making of 
a man’s shirt, and the most recondite sys- 
tem of stocking-mending, forming an ap- 
pointed portion of the needlework of the 
fourth class. In other subjects of in- 
struction much more is accomplished 
than with us, chiefly because time is so 
much economized at the outset. Read- 
ing and writing are acquired in the sec- 
ond and sometimes in the first year that 
a childis at school, and are available from 
that time forth for the attainment of 
knowledge. There can be little doubt 
that much of this earlier acquirement is 
due to the exclusive employment of 
trained adults in sufficient number to 
conduct the teaching efficiently. No 
foreign languages are taught in the Ital- 
ian elementary schools, This is chiefly, 
no doubt, due to the expectation that 
children whose education is to be pur- 
sued long will early enter the higher 
schools, where ancient and modern lan- 
guages form part of the regular course 
of study ; but the omission of Latin from 
the elementary teaching is also manifest- 
ly due to the repulsion felt towards the 
janguage, as associated with the teach- 








pears in treatises on education certainly 
a from a resentful feeling of this 
ind. 

The direction of the communal schools 
of Florence is in the hands of a delegacy, 
appointed by the municipal council, con- 
sisting of eight members, citizens of em- 
inent station and character. The in- 
spection of schools devolves on two in- 
spectors and two inspectresses, with 
moderate salaries. These officers visit 
daily in the schools under their care, su- 
pretend all examinations, and report to 
the delegates on all that affects the moral, 
intellectual, and material well-being of 
the schools, and especially on beneticial 
changes in either time-table or subjects 
of teaching. 

A medical officer visits each school 
weekly for sanitary inspection; his reg- 
istered observations and records of sick- 
ness complete the system of school su- 
perintence. 

Every parent presenting a child for 
admission must bring a certificate of birth 
and vaccination, for entry on the register, 
and must declare whether the child shall 
receive religious instruction or not. He 
receives from the director a stamped 
form of admission, which he must pre- 
sent after each bi-monthly examination, 
to have the result recorded on it, and to 
hear any observations the director may 
have to make. The first four of these 
examinations are conducted by the teach- 
er of each class in the work of the two 
months. The teacher corrects and clas- 
sifies the papers, and presents them, to- 
gether with his own report on his class, 
to the inspector. When the papers have 
been judged, the inspector visits each 
classroom and reads out the pupils’ 
marks for entry on the register. The 
fifth bi-monthly examination is the final 
one of the year, and is held in the iast 
fortnight of June. The delegacy ap- 
point the examiners. The higher classes 
assemble from all the schools, and are 
examined, each sex apart. Pupils who 
obtain six out of ten marks in each of 
the subjects of examination are promoted 
to the next class. Those who get eight 
marks pass with “honour;” and those 
who obtain nine with “high honour.” 
The last stage of the examination is that 
the winners of honour-certificates all 
compete together for the prizes given by 
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the municipality, and the best puvils 
from the upper classes obtain free ad- 
missions into the secondary schools. 
Then follows the great festival day of the 
year, when all the municipal schogls are 
assembled, and in the presence of par- 
ents, friends, and fellow-citizens, the 
prizes are conferred by the syndic, and 
the schools enter on their two months’ 
vacation. 

The Florentine school system only 
dates from 1865, “the year of our regen- 
eration,” and has suffered some vicissi- 
tudes with the change of the capital to 
and from the city. In 1871 nearly 7,000 
children were attending the thirty com- 
munal schools, and were taught in 163 
distinct classrooms, by 226 teachers and 
several thousand more of older or more 
advanced pupils received instruction in 
night-schools, or schools for secondary 
teaching. The salaries of female teach- 
ers in towns are little less than with us; 
those of masters are about a fourth lower, 
but reckoning the different cost of living, 
the balance is perhaps not. against the 
Italian teachers. 

New primary schools are opened as 
need arises — first with one class or two 
—then, as time goes on and pupils in- 
crease, these are divided until the school 
attains the complete scale of classes and 
teachers, when the process is recom- 
menced in a new locality. Each year 
from five hundred to one thousand schol- 
ars are added to the numbers in the com- 
munal schools ; but only last June at the 
distribution of prizes the syndic stated 
that there were still 8,589 children in 
Florence between the ages of six and 
twelve receiving no instruction whatever, 
and the more thoughtful citizens already 
see that without compulsion they shall 
not complete the whole of their task. 

In Rome the work of national educa- 
tion is only in the fifth year of its ex- 
istence. The first census made by the 
Italian government (Dec., 1871) showed 
that one-half of the entire population of 
the city was unable to read or write. 
Tie municipality of Rome has addressed 
itself to its task with noble energy — 
large sums of money are devoted to the 
work of education, and it may be confi- 
dently hoped that the old device SPQR 
will head the record of many triumphs in 
the arts of peace. Day-schools are being 


opened in every quarter in the city, and 
already number ten thousand pupils, 
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while five thousand more attend the 
night and feast-day schools. 

The admirable system pursued in the 
north of Italy, both as to teachers and 
the methods and subjects of instruction, 
is adopted in the Roman schools with 
such minor changes as local needs sug- 
gest. The schools first established are 
already doing their work completely, 
and with excellent results, — more re- 
cent ones show, by the absence of upper 
classes, and by the tall boys and girls 
who share with little ones of five and six 
the benches of the lowest classes, how 
great the neglects of past years have 
been. The municipality of Rome has 
drawn a large number of its best teach- 
ers from the northern provinces, and has 
not had to wait for the supply which the 
Roman normal schools will in time pro- 
vide. But in point of accommodation 
and sanitary arrangement the Romain 
schools are (though with some splendid 
exceptions) somewhat below the standard 
of acapital. The religious difficulty has, 
as might be expected, mide itself keenly 
felt in Rome in the antagonisu of the 
clerical partv to the schools, and religious 
instruction is only given in them by the 
secular teachers, though from the author- 
ized clerical manuals. It may be hoped 
that time will remove this difficulty. 

The attitule of the Italian government 
towards education is all that can be de- 
sired, and even the foes of the present 
ministry, while reproaching it for its re- 
actionary tendencies, admit that by its 
educational policy it provides for the 
future the certain antidote for the evils 
which they accuse it of fostering in the 
present. 

Such are the efforts that Italy is mak- 
ing for the education of her. people, 
though these brief pages must fail to 
convey a full impression of the intensity 
and devotion with which the object is 
pursued. The Italians know that for the 
development of the resources of their 
country, the improvement of her finance, 
and the maintenance of her free institu- 
tions, and still more for success in the 
struggle now carrying on against priestly 
domination, not in Rome only but in 
every smallest commune of the kingdom, 
they must have the support of an educat- 
ed people; and that in the strength of 
free and enlightened citizens alone will 
the last words of Cavour be fulfilled, — 
“ Italia si fara, si fara, si.” 

A MEMBER OF AN ENGLISH 
SCHOOL BOARD. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER VII. 


As Yorke rode home to his bungalow 
at the other end of the station, after the 
dinner-party in the eminent personage’s 
camp, smoking his cigar and reviewing 
the events of the evening, he felt for the 
time an elation which he had never be- 
fore experienced. Miss Cunningham, he 
thought, must surely now understand my 
feelings. True, I have not said a word 
which could be taken to mean distinctly 
what I long to express; but I could not, 
if I would, disguise the passion I feel. 
She must see that I worship the very 
ground she treads on; and, seeing that, 
she is too noble to trifle with my love. 
She would have discouraged me ere this 
if it had been displeasing to her.. There 
would be no such kind greetings if she 
thought my homage unworthy. But then 
what, after all, has passed between us 
that I should dare to build any hopes upon 
it? We have not spoken more than half- 
a-dozen times, and only a few words at a 
time; what is this to build a romance 
upon? And what am I, with no good 
looks worth speaking of, no money, no 
position, to hope to win this noble woman, 
so beautiful, so accomplished, so well- 
placed? I may know a little more than 
other fellows about some things, but I 
have given her no opportunity to find 
this out ; a donkey’s braying were scarce- 
ly more inane than my conversation when- 
ever I have been talking to her. Yet, 
after all, to be sure, women don’t choose 
men for their good looks or their wit. 
There is Tirtell of the 80th N.I., cer- 
tainly not much to look at, and about as 
stupid a fellow as there is in the army, 
yet he found a pretty woman to fall in 
love with him, and one with ten times his 
brains. Look at Grumbull, too, our doc- 
tor ; what little chance the climate leaves 
a fellow will be lost if he gets into his 
hands. And yet if he were a perfect Ga- 
len, Mrs. Grumbull could not have a 
higher opinion of him ; and she is a clev- 
er woman enough. No; there is no ac- 
counting for tastes, as Jerry would say ; 
if only’ she chooses to fancy a penniless 
sub, neither face nor empty purse need 
be against me; and as for fortune, why, 
after all, every man in India starts in the 
race of life from “scratch.” Lawrence 
and Outram were once penniless subs, 
and with no better prospects than I have ; 
and something tells me that if I do ever 
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get a chance, I too shall be able to turn 
it to good account. 

But then, again, whispered conscience, 
what are your chances in the race you 
are nowrunning? You may be right in 
thinking that women throw away their © 
hearts at random, but there must be op- 
portunity — companionship — the means 
of meeting. Here are you, only a few 
miles off, ’tis true, but what are your 
chances and opportunities? A few stray 
words at a ball or dinner-party. What 
do you know of her inner life, and 
thoughts, and feelings? What chance 
have you, you awkward, shy gowk, of 
pushing yourself forward, and making the 
most of such small chances as offer them- 
selves? And do you suppose that the 
prize will remain unwon forever, or for 
long? Wake up from your trance of 
folly, young dreamer that you are. 

But no— he arguesagain. Love needs 
no rules of time and opportunity. Has 
not my poor mother often said that she 
fell in love at first sight with my father, 
and that they were engaged to be mar- 
ried before they had known each other a 
week? And is it true that we are even 
now common acquaintances? Does she 
greet other men as she greets me? And 
then, as a vision came up before the 
young man of a life to be spent in com- 
panionship , with the woman he _ loved, 
with no need to long and look for scanty 
interviews, a constant presence of her 
beauty, those eyes always looking into 
his, his awe at speaking to her exchanged 
for perfect trust, to learn the secret of 
her noble mind, to have the sympathy of 
her noble heart to urge him onwards in 
his aims for a high career —as the young 
man, pacing to and fro along the gravel- 
path in front of his little dwelling, con- 
jured up this picture of a heaven on 
earth, his step under the excitement be- 
came so loud as to arouse his brother 
subaltern from sleep. 

“I say, old fellow,” said Spragge, 
rising on his elbow in bed and looking at 
his chum through the open door, “ you 
ain’t paid for doing watchman, you know. 
You might let a fellow go to sleep, I 
think. We've gota parade at gunfire.” 

Thus rebuked, Yorke retired to his 
own room, but only to toss about on his 
bed, recalling time after time the record 
of each word Miss Cunningham had 
spoken to him, and picturing incoherent 
visions for the future, till summoned to 
rise again by the sound of the morning 

un. 

, The next opportunity for meeting the 
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young lady happened a day or two after- 
wards, on the occasion of the brigadier’s 
half-yearly inspection of the hussars. 
Alas! it was only an opportunity from 
which nothing came. Riding to the 
parade-ground on the morning in ques- 
tion, Yorke was in time to see the regi- 
ment drawn up in line awaiting the brig- 
adier’s arrival, himself one of the first 
spectators on the ground. But the in- 
spection was half over before,- straining 
his eyes across the plain in the direction 
of the city, he was at last rewarded for 
his patience. This time only two per- 
sons could be seen cantering towards the 
scene, who as they came nearer were 
made out to be Miss Cunningham and 
Colonel Falkland. They did not, how- 
ever, join the other spectators in attend- 
ance on the brigadier, but pulled up 
their horses at some distance off, whence 
they stood watching the manceuvres of 
the regiment. Yorke sat irresolute for 
some time, watching the pair —the colo- 
nel’s upright figure on his powerful 
horse, the graceful outline of the young 
lady as her body swayed with every 
movement of her high-bred Arab, which, 
excited by the clatter of the dragoons, 
was pawing the ground and tossing its 
little head ; and, as the two figures stood 
out in clear relief against the plain, he 
could not help thinking what a fitting 
protector the soldier-like colonel made 
to his gentle godchild. At last he made 
bold to join them, a bold movement in- 
deed, involving his complete separation 
from the group of spectators, and com- 
mitting himself alone to the naked plain, 
crossing the gap too at a foot-pace, for to 
ride faster would have attracted atten- 
tion. But just as he was approaching 
the lady and her companion, whose heads 
were turned the other way, they set off 
in a gallop after the regiment, now exe- 
cuting a rapid change of front. Yorke’s 
first impulse was to follow in pursuit, but 
he was restrained by a sense of the ab- 
surd figure he would cut, in full uniform, 
mounted on a diminutive pony, and by a 
doubt whether the pony could go fast 
enough to overtake them, and of the un- 
dignified appearance he would present, 
if he did come up with them, looked 
down upon especially by Colonel Falk- 
land from the height of his big horse. 
Thus thinking, the youngster pulled up, 
and wanting self-possession to enable 
him to rejoin the other lookers-on, re- 
mained by himself on the plain, fancying 
that everybody was noticing his discom- 
fiture. In reality everybody was watch- 











ing the hussars moving rapidly to and 
fro (for Colonel Tartar always went the 
pace, and was carrying out to the full his 
subaltern’s promise that the inspection 
would be something of a kind to amuse 
the ladies) ; and so Yorke’s little expedi- 
tion passed unobserved. 

The inspection over, and the regiment 
being formed up in three sides of a 
square, the brigadier addressed some val- 
edictory remarks to it which Colonel Tar- 
tar received on the point of his sword, 
and then rode slowly off the ground. 
The spectators now began to disperse, 
making their way across the plain in 
the direction of their respective lines, 
and Yorke was just about to ride up 
to Miss Cunningham, when Colonel Tar- 
tar, making over his regiment to Major 
Winge, cantered up to them. Yorke 
again pulled up, watching the party as 
they moved slowly away in the direction 
of the residency, the little colonel with 
his legs stuck out, leaning over towards 
Miss Cunningham on his left, gesticu- 
lating with the right hand as if explain- 
ing the movements of the day. Yorke 
felt that his pony would ill compare with 
the other’s high-caste Arab, as it stepped 
proudly along, excited by the exercise, 
and tossing its head as if enjoying 
the rattle of its caparisons. And yet, 
thought the youngster, bitterly, I am as 
good as he, for all that he is a colonel of 
hussars, and I am only subaltern of na- 
tive infantry, and I would prove it if I 
only had a chance. Still, what chance 
shall I have against him if he enters the 
lists? She says she thinks there is no 
profession like the army; what more nat- 
ural than that she should be dazzled with 
his medals, and his colonelcy, and his 
money? He is a dapper little fellow too, 
it must be confessed, and knows how to 
sita horse. He is evidently going on to 
the residency to breakfast, the lucky 
beggar. But no; Colonel Tartar, after 
accompanying the other two for a few 
hundred yards, turned back, and they set 
off at speed, for the sun was now getting 
hot; whereupon Yorke turned too and 
cantered home. But his faithful pony 
was now an object of contempt, and that 
very morning he took advantage of the 
arrival of an itinerant horse-merchant to 
purchase a more dignified mount. A 
high-caste Arab would alone have satis- 
fied his aspirations, but as this meant 
running hopelessly into debt, he was fain 
to be content with a well-looking animal 
with strong legs and uncertain pedigree, 
although having some other good points, 
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for which the dealer took the pony in ex- 
change and a promissory note for a sum 
which would make a formidable inroad 
on the young man’s slender income; but 
he was just now in a reckless mood. 
“Poor little Jerry,” said he, as he took 
the saddle off the pony named after his 
chum, “it seems a shame to turn you 
adrift after you have done your work, 
doesn’t it? You ain’t much to look at, 
but you know how to go, and you have 
taught me to ride at any rate. Many is 
the battle we have had to see who should 
be master —haven’t we, you little beg- 
gar?” So saying, he gave the ponya 
farewell pat — to which the honest beast 
responded by putting back his ears as if 
preparatory to a bite or a kick, whichever 
might come readiest — and saddling his 
new purchase, rode it home. 

The next day or two were passed 
mainly in looking after the new purchase, 
trying its paces, getting it shod properly, 
and teaching it to jump over a hurdle 
rigged up in the compound; proceed- 
ings in which Yorke’s chum took as 
much interest as himself — for the arrival 
of a new horse is a great evént in the 
household of a native-infantry subaltern ; 
and the two young men might be seen 
for the greater part of the day before the 
shed in a corner of their compound 
which did duty for a stable, superintend- 
ing the grooming-operations. Spragge 
might have grown jealous on comparing 
the good-looking grey with the insignif- 
icant occupant of the next stall that 
owned him as master, but that jealousy 
did not enter into Jerry’s composition. 
“ English blood there, and Arab too, I'll 
bet anything,” said the young critic for 
the hundredth time, surveying the new 
purchase with admiration ; “by Jove! I 
only wish I was out of debt, I’d buy a 
horse too. I say, old fellow, you must 
give me a mount on him sometimes.” 

The new horse being somewhat raw to 
the bit, and scarcely in form for appear- 
ance on the mall, Yorke took him for ex- 
ercise at first to a piece of ragged ground 
in rear of the cantonments, which being 
in the vicinity of the station slaughter- 
houses, afforded perfect seclusion, while 
a number of small ravines running down 
to the river offered a variety of broken 
ground well adapted for breaking in a 
young horse. 

Just as he was returning from this 
region one evening about dusk, Yorke 
heard the footstep of a horse coming up 
behind, and Falkland, cantering past on 
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his Irish mare, on perceiving him pulled 
up alongside. 

The colonel explained that he had 
been for a ride across country; he did 
not get enough exercise at the residency, 
he said, with merely a morning canter. 
‘“¢ But what brings you to these unsavoury 
parts,” he asked, “while all the gay 
world of Mustaphabad are listening to 
the band?” 

Yorke replied that he was breaking in 
a new horse, and teaching him to jump 
ditches. 

“ A new purchase ?” said the colonel, 
eyeing the horse, “and a very nice-look- 
ing one too—country-bred, I presume, 
but with some good blood in him evi- 
dently. So you are teaching him to 
jump ? and a very proper thing too. Do 
you think he could manage this?” And 
so saying, the colonel turned to one side, 
and pressing his mare, put her at a small 
ravine. Jt was no great thing for the big 
mare, but a respectable jump for the little 
country-bred, which, however, Yorke, fol- 
lowing the lead, sent across in good style. 

“Very well done,” said the colonel; 
“you have a good nag there, and know 
how to ride him. You ought to enter for 
the coming steeplechase.” 

Yorke thought he was joking; the idea 
of a country-bred running in a race of 
any sort, was like entering a hack fora 
flat race in England. 

The colonel said he was quite in ear- 
nest. It was not a matter of speed or 
blood. “It is astonishing how few 
horses in this country can jump; want of 
practice, I suppose. If any horse suc- 
ceeds in getting round the course, the 
chances are it will win, and your horse 
has some good blood in him, and some 
capital points for a fencer; but here we 
are in cantonments. Good evening. I 
must push on, or I shall be late for din- 
ner;” and the colonel rode off. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE next day, while Yorke and his 
chum were at breakfast, the tramp of a 
horse’s feet was heard on the gravel out- 
side, and looking out the young men 
descried before the door a horseman of 
the nawab’s very irregular cavalry, a 
body which under treaty-engagements 
furnished orderlies for duty at the resi- 
dency. The rider had evidently come 
from thence, for he produced a small 
note from the folds of his waist-cloth, 
which he delivered to the servant who 
was sitting in the veranda. 
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“A ticket for soup, by all that’s pow- 
erful!” cried Spragge. ‘ Well, I thought 
it was about time for the commissioner 
to do the civil. Two distinguished 
officers like us are not to be treated with 
neglect even by a bloated civilian. It’s 
directed to you, Arty,” he continued, 
throwing the note across the table, “and 
from the lovely creature herself. You’d 
better keep it next your heart, only open 
it first, my boy, and let’s know what’s up. 
Say, oh, say!” 

Had Spragge been more observant he 
would have noticed the blush and confu- 
sion of his companion. It was the first 
letter he had ever received from Miss 
Cunningham ; the first time, indeed, that 
he had ever seen her handwriting. 

He disguised his emotion, however, 
and rebuked his companion. “I wish 
you would have a little sense for once in 
your life, Spragge,” he said pettishly, 
calling that young officer by his sur- 
name, “and keep your foolish jokes for 
fit subjects.” 

“Oh! that’s the line, is it?” replied 
the imperturbable Jerry; “some things 
are not to be talked about, or else we cut 
up rough, do we? with our Spragges and 
our Yorkes? We shall be having coffee 
and pistols next, I suppose? All right, 
old fellow; you’ve only got to give me 
the office, you know, and I’m mum. Still 
you haven’t told us yet what the letter is 
about; come, out with it! ticket for 
soup? ora hop?” 

Yorke replied that it was an invitation 
to dinner for the next day but one. 

“ And me left out,” cried Jerry; “ well, 
that is a shame, considering we both 
called on the same day. You have been 
making play since to any extent, of 
course ; still there’s a want of considera- 
tion about the thing; if we had both 
been asked the same night, we might 
have taken Nubbee Buksh’s buggy be- 
tween us.” 

“Consideration ! ” said Yorke, loftily. 
* As if Miss Cunningham would be likely 
to think about such details as the small 
economies of a subaltern’s ménage.” 

“ Ménage, ev? small economies, eh? 
We are coming it strong, and no mistake. 
What’s the last book we got this out of ? 
This comes of our Shakespeares and our 
Homers. Beg pardon, oid fellow,” he 
added, apologetically, seeing that Yorke 
was looking angrily towards him; “but 
don’t you think you’d better answer the 
note, and not keep the sowar waiting? 
I'll take myself off and have a pipe in the 
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stable, and then perhaps when I come 
back Richard will be himself again.” 

How the young man, left alone, discov- 
ered that there was no paper or ink in 
the bungalow fit to write his reply upon, 
and sent down to the Europe shop fora 
packet of the best creamlaid, and a bottle 
of fresh ink, the orderly waiting the 
while, dismounted, holding his horse 
under the shade of a tree; how, when 
the paper and ink arrived, he spoilt half- 
a-dozen sheets before his answer was 
ready, in doubt whether to say “ My 
dear Miss Cunningham,” or only “ Dear 
Miss Cunningham,”— need not be told; 
nor that he did as a fact deposit the note 
about his person, taking it out a dozen 
times in the day to read the contents. 
Yet they were not of much import, for 
the note merely ran thus : — 


“ DEAR MR. YORKE,— Will you give 
us the pleasure of your company to din- 
ner on Thursday at half-past seven ?— 
Believe me, yours very truly, —. 

“OLIVIA CUNNINGHAM.” 


Needs not be said that Yorke engaged 
Nubbee Buksh’s buggy for the Thurs- 
day evening, nor that, although until now 
he had never thought much about dress, 
he made as elaborate a toilet for the oc- 
casion as the conditions of undress uni- 
form permitted ; but not the less did he 
feel shy and nervous as he entered the 
large drawing-room at the residency, al- 
though his heart bounded within him at 
the cordial greeting of the hostess, as she 
advanced from the group of guests to 
meet him, and held out her hand witha 
smile and look of pleasure which sen‘ 
the young fellow into raptures. There 
were only twelve persons in all, includ- 
ing the brigadier and Mrs. Polwheedle, 
and the dinner was served at a round 
table, permitting of general conversation, 
and to Yorke a full view of Miss Cun- 
ningham, in a perfectly enchanting demi- 
toilet. Certainly, he thought, it is even 
more becoming than the ball-dress, or 
the more costly apparel worn at his Ex- 
cellency’s party. It is the same picture, 
of course, that sets off any. framing — the 
lovely face, the graceful figure, and the 
noble folds of rich brown hair. 

The conversation turned to the subject 
then occupying all the dinner-tables in 
India, the misconduct of a guard of se- 
poys at Barrackpore. 

“ For my part,” said Mrs. Polwheedle, 
“I think the whole regiment ought to 








have been hanged, the rascally fellows! 
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to stand by and see their officer wounded braggart ways across a dinner-table, till 
in that way. Disbanding was too good even Falkland, a man who seemed placed 
for them.” labove such things by standing and nat- 
“But the whole regiment didn’t see ural dignity, was drawn into the squab- 
the thing done,” observed the commis- ble? It was all that horrid Mrs. Pol- 
sioner. * | wheedle’s doing, and it was just the same 
“ Oh, that doesn’t matter,” she replied ; on the day of his first call. How could 
“they were all sepoys together, and se- this gentle and refined creature tolerate 
poys always stick by each other, with ‘her society? Even if the commissioner 
their nonsense about caste, and their not was too good-natured to take care of his 
doing this or doing that. I have no pa- daughter in that respect, surely her god- 
tience with them.” father might interpose to shield her 
“‘ My dear,” said the brigadier, who sat | from such vulgarizing contact. 
opposite, in a voice of mild reproach,| The person referred to, who sat next 
“ you forget that your husbandisa sepoy-|to him, seemed to be reading his 
officer.” | thoughts, for he interrupted the current 
“No, I don’t,” replied the lady; * but ,of them by remarking in an undertone: 
I wasn’t always the wife of a native-infan- | “ T am afraid our hostess will think some 
try officer, you know; and I have my |of us have been taking our wine before 
feelings on this point. Besides, I don’t dinner instead of at the proper time. It 
consider that you belong to the native is a sad world this,” he added with a 
army now that you are a brigadier; you | smile; “shut one’s self out as we may 
command Europeans and natives too, so | from all that is disagreeable, still the un- 
you ought to be impartial.” pleasant will obtrude itself sometimes. 
“For my _ part,” observed Major! The worst of it is that I am afraid the 
Winge of the hussars, who was one of | gentleman opposite had only too much 
the company, “I should like to see every | truth on his side.” 


black regiment cut down to half its pres- 
ent strength, and a dozen more British 
regiments sent out.” 

“ Native-infantry regiments, I suppose | 
ou mean?” interposed Colonel Falk- | 
and. 

“Oh, of course,” replied the other, | 

“they ave dark ; same thing, you know.” 

“ The same thing, perhaps, but not the 
same name; we will keep to the official 
designation, with your permission, if the | 
thing is to be discussed at all.” 

“ By all means, if you like,” returned | 
the major ; “no offence was meant.” 

“You did not mean to be offensive, of | 
course,” said the colonel. 

And so the conversation dropped, or | 
rather a turn was given to it by the com- 
missioner, who asked Major Winge 
across the table if his regiment had many | 
horses entered for the coming races. | 

While it was going on, Yorke felt his ; 
face flush at the implied insult to his | 








“Do you really think, sir,” asked the 
youngster eagerly, “that the native army 
is not to be trusted ?” 

“T think that it might be reduced with 
great advantage, and the proportion of 
European troops brought up again to 
what it was when I first entered the ser- 
vice.” 

“Then do you really think that there 
is any mischief brewing in the native 
army ?” 

“It is a mercenary army,” replied the 
colonel, “and it is an army which has 
nothing to do at present, two conditions 
which don’t go well together. Of course 
you may keep mercenary troops in order 
by discipline ; but we have merely the 
semblance of discipline left now. It 
would not need a very violent shake, I 
fear, to bring the military fabric to pieces, 
or at any rate to put it grievously out of 
joint.” 

“ But surely there is nothing to show 








branch of the service. A feeling of that things are worse now than they have 
bashfulness, however, kept him silent at | been for the last fifty years? There have 
first, and then just as he was about at been repeated instances of misconduct 
last to burst out, Colonel Falkland had before, but the army has outlived them. 
stepped in to the rescue. And, in the present instance, it seems to 
That the offensive attack should have /have been effectually put down. Why 
been properly put down was satisfactory, should things be worse now than at any 
but there now succeeded to the indigna- _ time before ?” 
tion a feeling of shame that Miss Cun-' “ Of course there is a great deal to be 
ningham should have been witness of the said on the optimist side. The men have 
scene. What must she think of military all their pensions to look to, and then it 
men, if they were ready to deal in such is not likely that the Hindoos and Ma- 
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homedans would ever pull together, if 
either party were to fall out with their 
masters. And I suppose luck will be- 
friend us in the future as it has in the 
past. Still a little tighter discipline and 
a few more European troops would not 
be bad precautions. But cf course,” 
said the colonel, turning towards him 
with a smile, “ I don’t want these doubts 
to go any further. We must put a good 
face on matters, whatever we may think 
about them.” 

“But surely,” said Yorke, “holding 
these views, it would be’ proper for you 
at least to urge them on the government.” 

“Who? 1? Oh no; that would be 
ofnouse. The headquarter people would 
pooh-pooh the advice of an alarmist civil- 
ian, as they would call me, and would say 
that they have as good opportunities for 
judging of these matters as he has, which 
is quite true, though whether they make 
use of them is another matter.” 

After dinner, as soon as the gentlemen 
came into the drawing-room, Miss Cun- 
ningham asked Captain Sparrow, who was 
of the party, to sing — which, after a little 
pressing, he consented to do, the lady ac- 
companying him. Captain Sparrow had a 
tenor voice, which might have been pro- 
nounced sweet in quality, only that there 
was very little of it to judge by, and sang 
airs from the Italian opera of the more 
sentimental kind, delivered with a sort of 
caricature of stage manner, the retarda- 
tions extra slow, the pathos extra pathetic. 
As he sang, with one hand resting on the 
piano and the other on his hip — his hair 
parted in the middle, a loosely-tied black 
ribbon under his turned-down collar, his 
eyes cast down, and face expressing all 
the pathos which could not find utterance 
through the voice, while the fair accom- 
panist placidly followed all the changes 
of time in the performance — Yorke felt 
as by instinct that although she was per- 
fectly grave and polite, and there was no 
trace of irony in her thanks to the singer 
when the performance was concluded, any 
remaining fear of rivalry in that quarter 
might now safely be dismissed. 

“And now, Miss Cunningham, won’t 
you sing something yourself,” said the 
captain, “especially after I have set you 
so good an example? Iam sure you will 
be in good voice to-night. There is some- 
thing in the air conducive to song. I felt 
it myself.” 

Just then Yorke came up, and Sparrow 
moved off, to receive the thanks of the 
rest of the company. 
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“ Are you fond of music, Mr. Yorke?” 
asked the lady. 

“I should like above everything to hear 
you sing,” replied the young fellow. 

“ How can you tell you will not be dis- 
appointed when you hear me 2” she said, 
with a laugh and slight blush, as she 
stooped to turn over the loose pieces of 
music on the stand. 

“ No, no,” rejoined the young man with 
ardour; “there is no doubt about it. 
Heaven gave you a sweet voice, and it 
gave you”? —every other charm, he was 
going to add ; but checking himself, con- 
tinued, “besides, you must know that 
your fame has preceded you.” 

Miss Cunningham said nothing in re- 
ply, but looking downwards seated her- 
self at the instrument and began to sing. 
Nor had rumour exaggerated her powers. 
She sang with the taste and finish given 
by Italian teaching, while her voice was 
like her speaking voice, low and rich, and 
expressing a sort of unconscious pathos, 
as if asking what romantic fate awaited 
its possessor in the future. 

She sang two songs, the young lover 
standing by entranced, turning over the 
pages ; one Italian, full of repressed pas- 
sion —one German, kindling subtle, un- 
definable emotions. Then at his request 
she sang a third time ; after which, some 
of the guests who had meanwhile been 
scattered about the room came up to ex- 
press their thanks. But presently the 
two were left alone again, for the room 
was a very large one, and the young lady 
still sitting on the music-stool turned 
round. 

“Do you really think,” said she, “ that 
the sepoys are net to be trusted? Per- 
haps I ought not to ask such a question 
from you; but your men, now, they look 
such simple honest fellows, and papa 
seems to have the most perfect confidence 
in them.” 

“| .would answer for them with my 
life,” replied the young man, earnestly. 

“T like to hear you speak like that,” 
said the young lady, with animation ; 
“there is something to my mind quite 
revolting in discussing the character and 
loyalty of our soldiers in this way, wheth- 
er their faces are light or dark.” 

As she looked up at him with a gleam 
of admiration in her dark eyes, the young 
man felt ready to throw himself at her 
feet in a transport of love. For him to 
worship her was only natural; but that 
she should regard him as worthy of re- 
spect seemed altogether beyond his de- 

















serts, so infinitely above him did she 
always seem to be. Something of this 
may have appeared in his look of devo- 
tion, for she blushed slightly, and turned 
away her head, and then changing the 
conversation said, “ When is the inspec- 
tion of your regiment to take place?” 

“On Saturday — shall you come to see 
it?” And the young man hung on her 
answer as if his very life depended on it. 

“TI will come, if I possibly can. Papa 
has not been very well lately, and is often 
disinclined to ride of a morning; but if 
Colonel Falkland is still with us, I am 
sure he will escort me.” 

“Ts Colonel Falkland going away ?” 

“His month’s leave comes to an end 
to-morrow ; but he hopes to get it ex- 
tended. I don’t quite understand the 
arrangement ; it appears there are various 
contingencies involved, but he expects 
to hear how the matter is settled early in 
the morning.” 

Presently she added, “ Colonel Falk- 
land says you ought to be in the cavalry 
— the irregular cavalry I think he called 
it — because you are such a good rider.” 

“Colonel Falkland’s praise of any one 
is valuable, but he seems always to speak 
kindly of everybody.” ; 

* Ah, then I see you have found out his 
generous nature, and think as highly of 
him as every one seems todo. I am so 
glad of that,” said Miss Cunningham, 
warmly. ; 

“ Think highly of him? why he is one 
of the finest fellows inthe army. I al- 
ways knew he was extremely popular, 
too, and now I have met him I can under- 
stand why he is. What a pity it is that 
he should be thrown away in civil employ, 
instead of being at the head of the army, 
or something of the sort!” 

And the two cast their looks in the 
direction of the person spoken of, a mid- 
dle-aged, not particularly handsome, and 
not well-dressed man, standing in another 
part of the room. ; 

Then she asked him if he was going to 
take a part in the coming races; and he 
replied that he was going to enter a young 
horse he had just bought, for the steeple- 
chase. Had he still possessed only his 
old pony Jerry, he would in his present 
state of infatuation have committed him- 
self to entering that useful animal. 

Miss Cunningham asked whether stee- 
plechase-riding was not a very dangerous 
thing ; and Yorke laughingly replied that 
there was not much danger to be met 
with in the army nowadays, either in that 
or any other way; the only danger he 
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ran was of making himself ridiculous by 
being nowhere in the race. 

Here the conversation was interrupted ; 
and, save at parting, when he held her 
slender hand for a moment in his, Yorke 
had no opportunity of again speaking to 
the young lady. But as he drove him- 
self home in the still clear night, he re- 
hearsed the scene of the evening over 
and over again, dwelling on each gracious 
look, each radiant smile, calling up each 
changing expression of the sweet face — 
now gracious, now arch —anon, when in 
repose, as he thought, pensive. Surely 
he could not be wrong in thinking both 
that she understood his devotion, and was 
not unprepared to reward it. To noone 
else, he felt sure, did she appear so ten- 
der and gracious. Even to her father 
she seemed hardly more so. To other 
persons, as he could not help persuading 
himself, her bearing, if gentle, was some- 
what reserved and distant. Only to him- 
self and Falkland was there shown this 
confidential manner; but then Falkland 
was an old friend, and her godfather — 
old enough indeed to be her father. 


' Nevertheless, uneasy doubts crossed the 


young man’s mind, especially when he 
reached home, and surveying by the dim 
light of a single candle the poverty of his 
little bungalow, contrasted it with the 
splendour of the residency and the well- 
lit-up sa/om, in the vastness of whicha 
dozen guests seemed almost lost, till his 
heart sank within him. How could he 
dare to hope to bring that splendid crea- 
ture to such a lowly roof? Still less pos- 
sible did it seem to raise himself from 
his present humble grade to a level with 
her condition and her father’s just expec- 
tations. And what if, after all, she were 
really in ignorance of his feelings, and he 
merely another Malvolio fancying his 
countess was in love with him, as much 
deceived and every whit as foolish ? 
Thus, alternate hopes and fears coursing 
each other through his mind, the young 
man paced restlessly the gravel-walk be- 
fore his bungalow—his usual nightly 
occupation now — but taking care not to 
wake his chun, till, tired out in mind and 
body, he sought his room and found at 
last the sound sleep of youth and health, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Two days afterwards took place the 
inspection of the 76th. In the monotony 
of an Indian cantonment, even the in- 
spection of a native-infantry regiment 
creates a certain amount of excitement; 








and before sunrise a small group of 
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equestrians were assembled on the pa- 
rade to witness the spectacle. The regi- 
ment itself had been under arms before 
daylight, and the officers fell in soon 
afterwards, while Major Dumble — who, 
with a card of the manceuvres in his hand 
which had been prepared for him by the 
adjutant, was going through them in his 
head for the Jast time — sat his old troop- 
er with a look of anxious desperation as 
the fatal moment approached. For now 
the brigadier might be seen riding at a 
foot-pace on his grey cob towards the 
line, attended by his brigade-major and 
the assistant quartermaster-general, also 
by Colonel Tartar, who had joined him 
on his way past the hussar parade. The 
brigadier and his staff were in blue coats 
and cocked-hats, all the other military 
lookers-on in full uniform except Colonel 
Tartar, who being a colonel of hussars 
might be considered to be above rule, and 
indeed sat his Arab pony with an air of 
fasy superiority, as if quite aware of the 
amount of condescension involved in his 
coming at all. The ceremony is now 
about to begin, and Yorke’s heart leaps 
up at seeing the well-known objects ad- 
vancing rapidly out of the plain from the 
direction of the residency, as he had seen 
them come on former occasions, soon to 
be made out clearly as Colonel Falkland 
and Miss Cunningham, who canter up 
and join the group of visitors just as the 
brigadier arrives in front of the line. 
Yorke has just time to notice with a pang 
of jealousy that Colonel Tartar is turning 
aside to join the new-comers, when the 
regiment is called to attention, and as the 
brigadier advances towards it, a general 
salute is ordered; after which Major 
Dumble, by dint of kicking his horse and 
shaking its rein, persuades it to advance 
a few paces, and hands the brigadier a 
“present state” of the regiment. 
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fairly in automatic fashion, without giving 
Major Dumble an opportunity for inter- 
posing a mistake. “ Do believe we shall 
pull the major through,” whispers Poyn- 
ter the adjutant to Brevet-Major Passey, 
the senior captain, who was the other 
mounted officer. The “march past” over, 
the regiment is again formed into line 
and put through the time-honoured man- 
ual and platoon exercises by Major Pas- 
sey, a feat to which he and the regiment 
are quite equal, Major Dumble the while 
glancing nervously at his card, and re- 
calling for the last time the adjutant’s 
lessons on the coming movements. The 
first operation, a change of front, went all 
right; there was little for the command- 
ing officer to do, and the leaders of com- 
panies knew their work and made no mis- 
take. And the second movement prom- 
ised well also. It was an advance by 
column of double companies from the 
centre; and Major Dumble, as he sur- 
veyed from the rear the companies step- 
ping off and wheeling at due intervals 
with precision, felt his courage reviving, 
and began to hope that he should really 
pull through the inspection. But alas! 
at this moment, just as the formation was 
completed, the brigadier called out to 
him in what was meant for a reassuring 
tone — “ Very good indeed, Major Dum- 
ble—very good indeed; now suppose 
you form square. Don’t you hear, sir?” 
he repeated in a louder voice — “ form 
square.” 

Now a square was duly entered in the 
card of manceuvres, but then it was to 
come off later in the day, and when the 
regiment was halted in line. For sucha 
change in the programme the major was 
altogether unprepared, and gazed in dumb 
anguish at the brigadier, and when. the 
latter in still louder tones repeated his 


The | command, adding “ Why don’t you halt 


latter passes over the want of style in the; the leading division, sir?” the unhappy 
major’s approach, riding not being laid} major mistaking the word “leading” for 
down in the infantry regulations or a; “rear,” called out in desperation, “ Rear 
strong point personally, but reserves him-| division, halt! right about face !” 


self for criticism on the handling of the 
battalion, an art in which he deems him- 


The companies in question obeyed the 
order. The rest of the column continued 


self to be an authority. And truly the| marching on. 


battalion looks a goodly one to handle, 


The major saw that he had made a 


over nine hundred and fifty bayonets mus-! blunder, but there was still time to re- 


tering on the parade, carried by stalwart 
sepoys, well set up. And now begins the 
serious business of the morning. The 
salute delivered, the regiment breaking 
into open columns of companies marches 
past in slow and quick time, a feat which, 
having been practised every morning for 
the previous six weeks, is performed 





trieve it, although no time for reflection. 
Obeying the impulse of despair he gave 
the word to the centre companies to wheel 
inwards, and again the order was obeyed, 
the leading companies still pursuing their 
fatal march onwards; and although the 
adjutant at last took upon himself to stop 
them, the mischief was done. They had 
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by this time advanced a long distance to 
the front. The centre companies had 
been brought to a halt by coming up 
against each other, and now stood face to 
face, the rear division meantime gazing 
backward into space, from which position 
our subaltern could witness the merri- 
ment of the spectators. The formation 
of the regiment in fact now resembled 
the capital letter I, but with the head and 
tail separated by a long interval from the 
body. Never had the Mustaphabad pa- 
rade-ground witnessed such a spectacle. 

Although not without a fellow-feeling 
for the service from which he had risen, 
this was yet a proud moment for Briga- 
dier Polwheedle. The inspection of the 
hussars or the horse-artillery was a thing 
to be done gently, and even deferentially, 
the brigadier indeed never feeling quite 
sure on such occasions that Colonel Tar- 
tar was not laughing at him the while, 
and executing manceuvres for his edifica- 
tion not laid down in the queen’s regu- 
lations ; but here he was master of the 
position, and felt every inch a brigadier. 
“Take your regiment home, sir,” he 
called out in a loud voice to the misera- 
ble Dumble — “that is, if you know how 
to —and let me see it again as soon as it 
is fit to be inspected ;” andso saying, he 
turned the grey cob round and rode ma- 
jestically home. 

Whether Major Dumble would have 
been equal to the feat of taking the regi- 
ment home was never proved, for the ex- 
trication of it from its melancholy posi- 
tion was effected by the adjutant, the 
unhappy commandant sitting silent on 
his horse while the latter gave the need- 
ful orders. The operation completed, 
Major Passey, making the slightest pos- 
sible salute with his sword to his com- 
manding officer, said, “ Shall I march the 
regiment back to the lines, major?” 

“Please do, Passey,” replied poor 
Dumble, meekly; and so saying rode 
back alone to his own bungalow, whence 
he did not emerge for the rest of the 
day. 

«Hang it,” said Spragge, to a brother 
sub, after the regiment was broken off, 
as they mounted their ponies to ride 
home, “we must buy old Dumble out, 
sharp. I can't stand being made a fool 
of in this way. How much do you think 
the old boy would take to go at once? 
I’m game to borrow my share; I’m so 
deep in the banks already that a trifle 
more won’t make much difference.” 

“No good trying, my dear fellow,” re- 
plied the other; “the poor old major is 
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in the banks himself: he can’t retire 
with a wife and family at home to provide 
for. No, no; we have got him fast 
for another six years at least, till he get 
the line step, and perhaps even longer.” 

“A jolly look-out for us,” rejoined 
Spragge; “well, I must positively take 
to passing in the language and gettfff&a 
staff-appointment. I’m blessed if I can 
stand this any longer. I wish I were a 
dab at languages and things like Yorke; 
but I’ll set to work at the black classics 
this very day.” And Jerry kept his word 
so far as to spend the whole of that 
morning spelling out the first chapter of 
the Baital Pachisi, with the help of the 
regimental moonshee, but unfortunately 
his resolution did not carry him beyond 
the first day. 

Major Dumble’s fiasco was naturally 
the subject of conversation in more cir- 
cles than one that morning. “Serves 
him right for an old stupid,” said Mrs. 
Polwheedle to Captain Buxey, whose 
buggy was drawn up next to that lady’s 
carriage. “I told the brigadier the first 
day Dumble came to the station that I 
was sure he wasn’t any good. The gov- 
ernment ought to get rid of such fellows, 
If he were in a queen’s regiment now, 
he’d have to go on half-pay ; and serve 
him right, wouldn’t it, colonel?” added 
the lady in a louder voice to Colonel 
Tartar, who was riding slowly past. 

“Serve whom right, Mrs. Polwhee- 
dle?” replied the colonel, stopping his 
horse, but without coming nearer to the 
carriage. 

“Why, Major Dumble, to be sure. I 
was just saying to Captain Buxey that 
such exposés would never be allowed in 
the queen’s service, would they ?” 

“A little hard, though, on the regi- 
ment and the officers, isn’t it?” said 
Tartar, dryly; “but beauty sometimes 
goes with a hard heart.” 

“ Flatterer!” replied the lady, with a 
complacent smile on her comely face. 

“There’s such a thing as a service 
feeling, too,” observed Captain Buxey 
after the colonel had passed on. “I 
don’t like to see company’s officers made 
fools of in public.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Mrs. Polwhee- 
dle, “I don’t regard Polwheedle in the 
same light as a regular company’s officer, 
now that he commands a station with 
troops of all kinds ; besides, you know, 
I was brought up to think of the queen’s 
regulations before everything. In Cap- 
tain Jones’s regiment we used never to 
call on the ladies of company’s officers. 
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Quite a society in ourselves we were. 
Of course as a brigadier’s lady I show no 
preferences, but still I have my feelings.” 

As for Yorke, his first impulse was to 
hasten to the residency to learn at least 
the worst, and with a faint hope at the 
bottom of his heart that Miss Cunning- 
ham might have some consolation to of- 
fer. Acall there was due after the din- 
ner-party, and it had been a struggle for 
the young man to put it off for so long. 
Accordingly Nubbee Buksh’s buggy and 
horse were again put into requisition, 
and soon after breakfast he drove over to 
the residency, full of a deep yearning, as 
he controlled the erratic movements of 
that wayward animal, to give some utter- 
ance to the feelings that oppressed him. 
Did she know of his passionate love for 
her, then surely any impulse to laugh at 
him or the regiment would be changed to 
a feeling of sympathy. 

Alas! on driving under the great por- 
tico he was met by the announcement 
that the “‘door was shut,” the Indian 
version of the more euphemistic “ not at 
home ;” and there was nothing left to 
Yorke but to return to cantonments, 
downcast and disappointed. Life seemed 
for the time an utter blank. There was 
no excuse left for paying another visit, 
and little chance of meeting the lady any- 
where else. There only remained now 
the steeplechase. In that, at least, he 
might hope to wipe out the ridicule 
thrown on the regiment and himself. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE coming steeplechase was a nov- 
elty imported for the first time into the 
Mustaphabad annual race-meeting. That 
favourite station being situated in a sandy 
plain which extended in perfect flatness 
for many days’ journey in every direc- 
tion, covered at one season of the year 
with luxuriant corn in fields quite unen- 
closed, and separated by marks distin- 
guishable only by the villagers, and for 
the rest a sandy desert dotted with vil- 
lages and thinly sprinkled with acacia- 
trees —a country of this sort was not 
favourable for the development of hunt- 
ing, and had witnessed hitherto no more 
lively sport than coursing. The race had 
been got up indeed mainly at the instance 
of a couple of sporting subalterns in an- 
other native-infantry regiment, joint pro- 
prietors of an aged Australian mare, 
known to be sure at her fences if her 
legs would only hold out; and it was to 
come off as the final event of the second 
day’s meeting, Colonel Tartar having 
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offered a cup for the winner in addition 
to the stakes. 

The entries were comparatively numer- 
ous, considering that not many horses at 
the station had ever had the opportunity 
of being put at a jump, and that a rumour 
that Colonel Falkland meant to run his 
Irish mare had kept out several intend- 
ing competitors, as nothing woul! have 
had a chance against her. And when 
the entries were closed, at the race-ordi- 
nary held at the subscription-rooms the 
evening before the meeting, no less than 
six entries were declared for this partic- 
ular event. Lunge, the riding-master of 
the hussars, had entered an old Cape 
horse reputed to have been good with 
the Meerut fox-hounds; Stride, of the 
horse artillery, a stud-bred horse, his 
second charger ; Chupkin, of the irregu- 
lars, a country-bred mare, usually ridden 
by his wife —if Mrs. Chupkin would ride 
it herself, said the knowing ones, she 
would be sure to win —a feather-weight, 
and with nerve for anything ; young 
Scurry, the moneyed man of the hussars, 
a newly-purchased chestnut Arab, the 
handsomest charger in the regiment, but 
a trifle impetuous; the confederates, 
Messrs. Egan and M‘Intyre of the 8oth 
N.I., the Australian mare above referred 
to, which had arrived mysteriously at, the 
station a few days before ; the list being 
closed by a friend’s horse. 

Yorke had never been present at a 
race-ordinary before, his experience hav- 
ing been confined hitherto to what are 
known as single-corps stations, garrisoned 
by one regiment of native infantry, where 
race-meetings were unknown; and he 
felt a little nervous as he entered the 
barnlike assembly rooms where the meet- 
ing was held, with fifty rupees in his 
pocket for the entrance-stakes. His an- 
nouncement evidently took the company 
by surprise; for although the hurdles 
in his compound told a tale to his neigh- 
bours, his recent purchase had not at- 
tracted much attention, and the fact of 
his ownership of a horse of any sort was 
not generally known. “It’s nota tattoo 
race, young man,” observed M‘Intyre, 
who was standing by the little table at 
which Westropp of the irregulars, the 
honorary secretary, was recording the 
entries ; “ain’t you making a mistake?” 

“There’s nothing against tats in the 
rules,” said Westropp, before Yorke had 
time to speak ; “ you may enter a donkey 
if you like, M‘Intyre ; ” whereat the laugh 
was turned against M‘Intyre, and Yorke 
felt grateful to Westropp for coming to 
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his help before a suitable repartee had 
occurred to himself. 
The entries concluded, the company 
sat down to dinner, after which they pro- 
ceeded to the lotteries, the serious busi- 
ness of the evening. Several other 
officers now dropped in, among them 
Colonel Tartar, with whose dignity it was 
hardly compatible to partake of a race- 
ordinary, but who patronized the races 
in an affable way, as became a man with 
a reputation in the shires and noted light- 
weight rider in his younger days, and 
indeed was not above employing the 
evening in making a little book. ‘“ How 
do, Yorke ?” said the little colonel with 
a friendly nod ; “so you have got some- 
thing infor my cup. I suppose that’s 
the little horse Falkland was speakin 
about —a tidy jumper, he tells me; well, 
I wish you all luck, bat I am afraid I 
sha’n’t be able to back you this time.” 
Proceedings were interrupted at first 
by an objection lodged against the con- 
federates’ horse, it being a condition that 
all horses entered for the cup should be 
bond fide the property of officers at the 
station ; while the known impecunious 
state of the partners, whose domestic 
embarrassments in connection with the 
local shopkeepers constituted the prin- 
cipal business at the monthly sittings of 
the cantonment small-cause court, ren- 
dered it matter of question how they 
should have come by such a property. 
The production of their entrance-money 
in hard cash had indeed occasioned some 
little surprise ; but the objection was dis- 
posed of on Egan’s producing a letter 
from the late owner accepting the joint 
promissory note of himself and M‘Intyre 
at six months’ date, fora sum, the amount 
of which was concealed from the referee 
by a dirty thumb placed over the figures, 
whereon the company proceeded to make 
out the lotteries. The drawing of these, 
with the interpolated betting, occupied a 
considerable time, Egan and M‘Intyre 
both going into the work like million- 
aires ; while it was observable that, not- 
withstanding the doubt previously thrown 
upon their credit, no one declined to bet 
with these gentlemen, even Colonel Tar- 
tar booking more than one transaction of 
the kind. The steeplechase lottery came 
last. It was the only oneto which Yorke 
subscribed, and as there were fifty lots 
and only six horses, it was not surprising 
that he drew a blank. In the auction 
which followed the drawing, Scurry’s 
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gold mohurs, while Lunge’s fetched only 
fifteen ; the confederates’ mare was pur- 
chased by her owners for ten, and 
Yorke’s horse by Colonel Tartar for five. 
*Can’t do much harm by losing twenty 
chicks,” observed the colonel, in Anglo- 
Indian argot, as the lot was knocked 
down to him; “and after all, there is a 
good deal of uncertainty about steeple- 
chasing.” 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
IN A STUDIO. 


BY W. W. STORY. 


Belton. Did you read the account of 
the last sale of pictures and china at auc- 
tion in Paris? 

Mallett. Yes; and it struck me that 
the prices which some of them brought 
were enormous. 

Belton. What struck me more than 
anything was, that the modern pictures 
brought such high prices. One expects 
the works of the old masters to bring 
large prices. Time itself has added value 
to them. They are comparatively rare, 
and every day they are diminished in 
number by accidents of every kind. 
There is a factitious value attached to 
them beyond their real and undoubted 
merit. They are sealed with the stamp 
of fame. Centuries have gone by since 
they were painted. Generation after gen- 
eration has praised and copied them; 
and one feels secure, in purchasing an 
undoubted original by Titian, Raffaelle, 
or any of the great masters, that, beyond 
the delight it will give, it is a safe invest- 
ment. It is not very probable that the 
verdict of centuries will suddenly be re- 
versed, and that they will lose the esti- 
mation in which they are held. 

Mailett. 1 am not quite so sure of 
that. Tastes change very rapidly, and 
pictures which were highly esteemed fifty 
or thirty years ago are now looked at 
witha ond, critical, and inauspicious eye. 
We can each of us remember when 
Guido was a great name, and when his 
pictures stood in the first rank. He has 
certainly fallen very much from his pride 
of place. We are getting more critical 
and fastidious, and a new taste is grow- 
ing up. Prices indeed have risen, and a 
good picture of his would probably brin 
nearly if not quite as much as it woul 
have done twenty years ago; but rela- 
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tively he has very much fallen in the 
scale. 
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Belton. What do you say then, of,chance that the admirer of a chromo- 


Carlo Dolce — Charles Sweet —as I like 
to translate his name into English, it so 
truly expresses his feebleness? He used 
to hold a certain rank among distin- 
guished names, but I suppose the univer- 
sal verdict now would be, that he was a 
very weak and mannered painter — with- 
out imagination, feeling, or sense of col- 
our. 

Mallett. True; and will not the same 
change take place in the popular estimate 
of our modern artists? Many a name 
which now stands very high will vanish 
out of sight, and some, perhaps, who are 
undervalued at present will steadily grow 
in reputation. 

Belton. Fashion has a great deal to 
do with success, and humbug, perhaps, 
even more. Prices depend on names 
quite as much as onmerit. Fortunes are 
made every day by men who have no 
taste, but who think it is “the thing” 
(that is the slang) to have a gallery of art, 
and all they want are works by artists 
who have a name. They buy not froma 
love of art, and not from any enjoyment 
they expect to get from the works they 
buy, but because they come thus to be 
known and spoken of, and envied as the 
owners of works that are valued by the 
world. 

Mallett, Even more: some of these 
new millionaires, I am told, prefer to 
give extravagant prices for works of art. 
it gives an éc/a¢ to their names; society 
talks about them —asks who they are 
and wonders at their extravagance — and 
thus their riches are placed in high re- 
lief before the world ; and they become 
known and issue from obscurity. 

Belton. 1 scarcely believe these re- 
ports. You must take them cum grano 
salis. Why should not a newrich man 
who has made his own money, have as 
much enjoyment out of art as any one? 
Those who want the pictures and can’t 
afford to buy them raise this outcry and 
invent these stories —in part at least — 
and scandal is always ready to gild and 
embroider the flattest and tamest facts. 
Taste and feeling are innate. They may 
be cultivated undoubtedly, but all the 
cultivation will be of little avail without 
the natural sentiment — while the natu- 
ral sentiment will go a good way even 
without cultivation. Besides, the very 
buying of pictures begets cultivation. 
The man who begins by admiring a col- 
oured print will soon tire of it and re- 
place it with something better ; and bet- 
ter will beget better. There is always a 





lithograph will finally long for a Titian. 
Let us be glad to see an interest in any- 
thing belonging to art. Nothing 1s so 
hopeless as utter indifference. Any pic- 
ture on the wall is better than none. If 
there be real feeling and susceptibility in 
the man, the bad will soon bore him, and 
he will insensibly begin to be cultivated 
in his tastes. He will compare what he 
has with what others have, and so gradu- 
ally reform his taste. 

Mallett, Do you remember the story 
of Jefferson J. Q. Shoddy of New York ? 
After suddenly making his fortune, he 
endeavoured to enlighten his mind and 
enlarge his experience by travelling in 
Europe. He was accompanied by a per- 
son whom he was pleased to call his 
“lady,” and they visited together all the 
famous cities and galleries, and learned 
the names of many artists of whose ex- 
istence they had never heard before. A 
noble desire at last possessed Shoddy to 
become the owner of a great picture by 
a great name; and by one of those sin- 
gular chances which sometimes occur, 
fortune favoured him. He made the ac- 
quaintance, through his valet, of Prince 
Comesichiama, a gentleman of most il- 
lustrious family, who had married into 
the equally illustrious family of the Chi- 
losas, and who was possessed of a re- 
markable picture, which his valet insin- 
uated that perhaps the prince might as a 
great favour be willing to sell, as he un- 
fortunately made a bad speculation late- 
ly, and was for the moment in want of 
ready money. The matter, however, re- 
quired great care in the negotiation, as 
well as absolute secrecy. Finally, how- 
ever, the prince was prevailed upon, de- 
spite his pride and his natural unwilling- 
ness, to part with an heirloom which for 
centuries had graced the walls of his an- 
cestral palace, and partly in consequence 
of a certain general fondness for “ questi 
cari Americani,” and a special liking he 
had conceived for guesto caro Shoddy, to 
part with the picture for a high price, but 
on condition of absolute secrecy ; for, as 
the prince said, “* What would my family 
say if they knew that I had sold this 
heirloom, so long the pride of my house ?” 
Shoddy did not know how to answer this 
imposing question, and could not imagine 
what they would say; but he promised 
not to tell, and he bought the picture, 
and like an honest man paid down his 
gold, after he had been assured in a lofty 
tone by the prince that he did not under- 
stand what Shoddy meant by “curren- 
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cy.” I am afraid that Shoddy paid a 
very large sum for it; “but then, you 
know,” he said, ia a solemn whisper, 
“it is the real thing and no mistake, and 
in such perfect preservation that you 
might think it had been painted last week. 
There ain’t a crack on it, or a single 
spot that ain’t as fresh as the day it was 
painted. I was a lucky fellow to get it at 
all. At one time I thought the prince 
wouldn’t let me have it at any price; but 
I got it at last. You a go up and see 
it,— Mrs. Shoddy will be glad to show it 
to you.” So I went, and Mrs. Shoddy 
was very kind, and she did show it to me. 
It was certainly a great picture —at least 
in one sense. “Ah!” I said;.“yes! 
very striking!! very striking !!” al- 
ways say this when I don’t know what 
else to say. I don’t say how it strikes 
me, remember. “ And who is it by, Mrs. 
Shoddy ?” “Oh,” said she, “it’s by 
Gheedo—so Shoddy says; but who 
knows which of those old Italians paint- 
edit? But it’s a large picture, isn’t it? 
and they say it’s very old; and I’m sure 
Shoddy paid enough money for it to be 
A, No. 1.” “And what, may I ask, is 
the subject?” “Oh, the subject! it’s 
Jupiter and Ten.” “ Jupiter and Ten!” 
I said, amazed. “I never heard of such 
a subject ; are you sure?” “Of course 
I am,” she answered. “ But the name’s 
written on the back, and you can see for 
yourself.” So saying, she turned round 
the picture and showed it to me. Mrs. 
Shoddy was quite right, only her pro- 
nunciation was a little faulty. The sub- 
ject written out plainly was this —JjuPI- 
TER AND IO. 

Belton. Nonsense! This is a base in- 
vention. Did you ever see the picture? 
Who was Shoddy ? 

Mallett. An excellent fellow — honest, 
simple, and generous—rather reckless 
in his grammar, and a little vulgar in his 
manners — but not in his mind and heart. 
In the end Shoddy will have a good poe 
lery of pictures, and enjoy them too, 
which is more than many a prince does. 
He has a natural sense of refinement 
which needs only cultivation, and he is! 
cultivating it every day. Besides, he 
really loves art, and is ready to pay any 
money for what touches him. There is 
nothing mean about him. You shall have 

our laugh at himif you please; but let 
hie also have his due of praise. 

Belton. Oh, as long as Shoddy is really 
trying to cultivate his artistic sense, why 





should I laugh? There must be a be- 
ginning, and there is always hope of 
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those who begin. There are Shoddys 
whose sole desire is for furniture, car- 
pets, mirrors, and upholstery, and any- 
thing is better than that. 

Mallett. Oh, anything is better than 
mere upholstery. One can easily judge 
the taste and real feeling of a man by his 
house. Where you see only ornate fur- 
niture, and glaring carpets, and huge mir- 
riors, you may be sure that there is some- 
thing vulgar in the mind. Pictures and 
works of art are evidences of refinement 
and feeling. They show a desire for 
something ideal, and a sympathy for 
something poetic. Graspings, at least 
they are, after something better than the 
humdrum acts of life —blind struggles, 
perhaps, for light, as by plants in cellars ; 
but still graspings and struggles after 
it, however unintelligible. But a room 
crowded and clustered merely with or- 
molu ornaments, knickknackery, and up- 
holstery, is a clear indication that those 
who live in it are essentially trivial and 
commonplace. 

Belton. A house is but the shell of the 
creature that dwells in it, that each 
shapes according to its nature; all the 
lines and involutions upon it are evi- 
dences of its life and habits; and the 
walls of human houses are not different 
in this respect from those of the shell- 
fish. Give me the shell, and I can tell 
you the creature that inhabited it— 
whether man or mollusc. 

Mallett. Do you remember those lines 
of Donne upon the snail? I quote from 
memory. They have little to do with 
what we are saying, but your words re- 
mind me of them: — 

Be then thine own home, and in thyself dwell, 

Inn anywhere ; 

And seeing the snail which everywhere doth 
roam 

Carrying his own home still, still is at home — 

Follow (for he is easy-paced) this snail ; 

Be thine own palace or the world’s thy jail. 


Belton. No, I did not know them ; they . 


are very homely, quaint, and hearty. 
Mallett. They always had a certain 
charm for me — perhaps somewhat from 
old association. A very dear friend used 
to quote them — long, so long ago — and 
I hear her voice when I repeat them. 
But to return to what we were saying. 
Our houses are a part of ourselves. We 
scrawl our lives upon our walls. Some- 
times I think the walls themselves retain 
the insensible impressions of the spirits 
that dwell in them, are haunted dimly by 
them, and influence even the new inhab- 
itants in some subtle way. 
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Belton. However that may be — which 
I confess seems rather fantastic — it is 
quite true that walls are great telltales. 
You can easily say whether a woman is a 
fool or not by her boudoir. If she thinks 
at all, there will be evidences of it in her 
surroundings. If she have any tastes 
they will stamp themselves there. The 
ornaments, the pictures, the flowers, the 
books, the order, the disorder, the ar- 
rangement — what is wanting as well as 
what is present —all whisper the secret 
of her real nature. She has written her- 
self and her history everywhere. I al- 
ways look at her pictures.to see what she 
has selected. These gauge her taste and 
feeling. 

Mallett. In the old houses where an- 
cestral pictures look constantly down 
from the walls, they seem still to exercise 
an influence over the family; and those 
who have grown up among the silent 
people of Titian, Tintoret, or Vandyck, 
cannot, I fancy; utterly fail to be gentle- 
men and ladies. Unconscious impres- 
sions are made which sink into the soul, 
and alter life. 

Belton. You remember the story which 
Wilkie tells of the old monk in the Es- 
curial, who, moralizing with him on the 
pictures which illustrated its walls, said 
that sometimes to him they seemed to 
be the substance, and we the shadows. 
I remember to have had the same strong 
impression made upon me once at a mag- 
nificent ball in one of the great London 
houses. Amid the buzz of conversation, 
the flashing of jewels, the rustling of 
rich dresses, and the motion to and fro 
of the living crowd—the silent, death- 
less portraits of some old Venetians 
painted by Titian, seemed to look down 
with such a calm superiority and majesty, 
that the whole living scene appeared 
trivial and evanescent in their presence. 

Mallett. Yes; I have often in society 
been thus arrested by a grand portrait or 
a noble picture, and felt how serene that 
calm world of art is beside our hurry and 
confusion of life. While you are talking 
of some triviality of to-day, that to-mor- 
row will be gone like a puff of smoke — 
while you are smiling and complimenting 
the beautiful face on which time will so 
soon lay its defacing touch — while you 
are hearing the_last scandal, or do” mot, 
or sharply discussing the question of the 
hour — you glance up and see one of the 
old silent faces of Venice, dead and dust 
centuries ago, calmly gazing down upon 
you as with a look of pity ; and you stop, 
and your fancy takes you away over time 
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and space into other worlds; or, while 
the rain beats at the window-panes, and 
struggles like a living thing for entrance, 
you suddenly lose your hold on the pres- 
ent and float away into a dream-world of 
air and water, and sun and shadow, that 
Claude has fixed forever in a small square 
of canvas. Nature there does not fade. 
Smiles there live forever, in those serene 
demesnes. Those then seem real pres- 
ences — 


Calm pleasures there abide majestic pains. 


Belton. And sometimes, too, comes a 
sense of utter absurdity, when the walls 
show us, over the heads of the young, 
delicate, and modest girls, and the old 
laced-up dandies, and the “fuss and 
feathers ” of repaired dowagers, the rol- 
licking extravagance of Rubens, with its 
sumptuous makedness, and sprawling 
splendour of colour. And sometimes, 
glancing over a splendid vase of hot- 
house flowers and fruit, we look into the 
interior of taverns, where the clumsy 
boors of Teniers are drinking, and feel a 
shock of surprise at their utter irrele- 
vancy to the whole scene, and wonder, as 
Pope did about the flies in amber, how 
the deuce they ever could get there. 
The two worlds of art and reality are so 
near each other, and so separate, that 
they jar or charm as the mood strikes 
us, 
Mallett. Really to enjoy a work of art, 
one should see it alone. Galleries are 
confusing, like the buzz of a crowd. 
Titian elbowing Teniers is annoying. A 
Dance of Satyrs is an impertinence be- 
side a Holy Family. Let us have un’ 
alla volta per carita, as Figaro sings, 
and then we may really enjoy it. To feel 
and understand a picture or a statue, one 
should be ¢é¢e-d-té¢e with it. Silence and 
isolation are necessary. 

Belton. But of all things none is more 
annoying than the presence of a would- 
be connoisseur, who will insist on point- 
ing out and descanting on a work of art, 
disturbing our free enjoyment, and for- 
cing his opinion and criticism as a juggler 
forces acard. He is blood-cousin to the 
intolerable and pertinacious valet de 
place who bores you out of the galleries 
and churches on the Continent, spoils for 
you all the sentiment and beauty of the 
place, and will not let you alone to enjoy 
anything“after your own fashion. I con- 
fess I sometimes feel that I would rather 
“rot in ignorance” than be thus led 
about like a tame bear. I must enjoy 








things after my own fashion, and not 


























have information pumped into me con- 
stantly. I like to absorb places and pic- 
tures ; and this is my way of getting an 
intimate knowledge of them. After you 
have got the feeling, the facts all fall into 
harmony ; but all the facts will not afford 
a key to the feeling, without which the 
place or the picture is soulless. 

Mallett. Can anything be more irritat- 
ing than these valets de place? The 
other day I was wandering about the 
Academy Venice, enjoying the pictures 
after my own fashion —a poor one, but 
mine own — when, on entering the Hall 
of the Assumption, I saw a group of 
Americans, attended by their valet de 
place, who were “doing the gallery.” 
They were nobly determined to know 
everything, to see everything, to bag all 
possible facts, and to store the empty 
space of what they were pleased to call 
their mind. The group was composed of 
two young girls and their ancient and 
rather unkempt father. The girls were 
seated and writing down in note-books 
the amazing information, all more or less 
wrong, detailed to them by the valet, — 
the age of Titian, where he was born, 
and when he died—when this picture 
was painted, what its beauties were, what 
it represented, and soon. And as he re- 
counted his facts in exceedingly broken 
English — broken, in fact, all to pieces 
—they glanced up now and then to 
verify them. The father, with spectacles 
on the end of his nose and head in air, 
was wandering vaguely about, consulting 
the card he carried in his hand, and 
dropping his head to gaze at the pictures 
in a sort of helpless way over the rims of 
his spectacles. Suddenly he marches up 
to the valet, brings out of his pocket a 
long silver ear-trumpet which opens and 
shuts like a portable folding tumbler, 
springs it into the face of the valet with 
a clash, and, pointing to a particular pic- 
ture, shouts interrogatively, and in that 
peculiar, loud, uninflected voice of the) 
deaf, “ Marrige of Can-nain?” The} 
valet looks helpless. Again he shouts 
still louder, “ Marrige of Can-nan?” 
The face of the valet illuminates, and 
he assents —“ Ah, yas; Marriage de 
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father’s dubious face, and adds, “ Mas- 
terpiece.” The girls continue to write; 
but the father has caught the idea and 
interrupts them with, “ Girls, come here, 
and see St. Mark’s masterpiece.” 
rise and accompany him. 
places their chairs before the picture. 
Then he begins to explain slowly, while 
the girls write. The father fixes his eye 
on him, his trumpet listening eagerly 
just before the valet’s mouth. “ Mi- 
raccles San Mark — Tintoret.” ‘ Who is 
he?” pipes one of the girls, in a high, 
thin, whining voice. “ Miraccles San 
Mark,” he repeats. They write it down. 
“ See man there — slave — rope he break 
— Turk want kill him — can’t kill him — 
San Mark in air. That Tintoret portrait 
by Tintoret.” Allare completely satisfied 
—all except the father who ruminates a 
moment, and then says — apparently tak- 
ing the view that the gallery is a “ maga- 
sin @antiguités et objets dart,” like Gug- 
genheims — “I wonder what they’d take 
for that picture!” The valet tells him 
they don’t sell pictures there, and the 
girls note the fact in their book.. 

Belton. Is this a fact, or an invention 
of yours? 

Mallett. It is a fact. 

Belton. Were the girls pretty ? 

Mallett. Of course they were. They 
were Americans —“c’éfazt, monsieur, le 
pere qui n’était pas si bien.” 

Belton. They evidently did not take 
the same view of a valet de place as you 
and Ido. Much as I detest this creature 
—he is nevertheless at times a neces- 
sity, as measles or mumps are ; and, after 
all, he is doing his best, and it is his 
business —“EZ un mestiere come um 
altro.” But a connoisseur is a far worse 
bore ; he has no reason to exist, any 
more than a fly, and I never could see 
any reason in flies, A valet, at all events, 
does not offend you with cant and preten- 
sion. He explains, as well as he can, 
but he does not criticise. He does not 
feel superior to the artist, and look 
down upon him and patronize him, or 
fall into affected raptures over him. 

Mallett. Yes, there is no cant so pain- 
ful as the cant of connoisseurship, with 





Canaan.” The father, satisfied, clashes 
together his trumpet, waits a moment 
gazing vacantly round, then springing it | 
again open, and pointing to another pic- | 
ture, slowly shouts —“ Well, sir, what is | 
that intended to ree-present?” The 
valet promptly responds, “ Tintoret —' 
Miraccle San Marc;” then pauses a’ 
moment, fixing his eyes straight on the’ 


its technical terms which mean nothing, 
its criticism which is all by rote, and its 
admiration which is perfectly loveless 
and factitious. I detest the very words 
amateur and connoisseur. An amateur I 
define to be a person who loves nothing, 
and a connoisseur a person who knows 
nothing. If either knew or loved, he 
would be an artist. They, at best, know 
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only the anatomy and the dry bones of 
art. They use technicalities and cant 
phrases which they don’t understand, 
and fall into false enthusiasms, that make 
you hate even what is good; and they 
always pretend to know and affect to 
feel without either knowledge or feeling. 
Belton. There is one thing worse than 
an amateur or a connoisseur, it is an 
amaté6r or a connysd6r, and you may 
always know them by their constant use of 
the term “handling.” They always goby 
names, and not realities. They admire by 
rule, and they misemploy all the slang 
words of art. When they look at a picture 
they generally think it shows critical fac- 
ulty to examine it closely, bit by bit, at 
about an inch distance from the canvass. 
But the highest.touch of pretended con- 
noisseurship-skill is to apply a lens to it. 
This has an alarming air of knowledge. 
Mallett. 1 don’t know that bad criti- 
cism is worse than foolish enthusiasm. 
Belton. I do not agree. There is 
something better in any kind of enthu- 
siasm than. in pretentious «criticism. 
Critics generally think it shows knowl- 
edge and ability to find fault; but they 
are mistaken in this. It shows much 
more real knowledge to be able to praise 
justly. Nothing that ever was made, or 
ever will be made, is without faults. Per- 
fection in art is impossible, and it is 
safest always to find fault, since defects 
will always necessarily exist. Besides, 
one can always retreat after any severe 
criticism into the fastness of “1 do not 
like it;” and this negative position is 
unassailable, and exposes no one to 
laughter or contempt. But praise is pos- 
itive. It requires knowledge, and appre- 
ciation, and feeling, to praise properly. 
If the praise is foolishly and ignorantly 
bestowed, it exposes the writer or speak- 
er to ridicule. There was never anything 
written, painted, or chiselled, which is 
not full of defects. The great question 
is whether, in spite of those defects, it is 
good. Any fool among architects can 
find fault with St. Peter’s ; but, after all, 
is it not a great work? What makes it a 
great work? Tell me, you who know. 
The fool will tell me its defects. You 
only can tell me its merits. The petty 
fault-finder seeks out the blemishes in 
Shakespeare. The sympathetic poet 
thinks only of the-beauty, the grandeur, 
the passion, and in the blaze of these all 
the shadows and blots are as nothing — 
mere spots on the sun. The anatomical 
critic will tell you that the Day and Night 
of Michael Angelo are impossible. So 
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be it. But what is it that makes them so 
grand and imposing, despite their de- 
fects — nay, perhaps, in measure because 
of their defects? If they were perfectly 
correct, would they be as impressive? [ 
doubt it. To say of anything wherein it 
is right, is far more difficult than to say 
wherein it is wrong. Nothing is so easy 
as to abuse. Any ignoramus can do that. 
But every man has aright to be judged 
by his best, not by his worst; and ac- 
cording to what he intends to do, not 
according to what the critic thinks he 
ought to have striven to do. 

Mallett. 1 am afraid we have little 
criticism in our country in the just sense 
of that word ; one either receives praise 
or blame with exaggeration. There is 
no justice rendered. Criticism is here 
ruled by personal feelings, and makes 
itself the mouthpiece of a clique. A 
work is either cried up to the skies or 
trampled under foot —according to the 
clique. Criticism has a better tone in 
France or Germany. It is more calm 
and dispassionate. The critic strives to 
understand the author and do him justice, 
rather than to instruct him or degrade 
him. With us, on the contrary, much of 
the criticism is after this fashion: The 
painter or author has given us a horse ; 
he ought to have given us abull. It is 
absurd that he should have omitted to 
put horns on his head, for the merest 
schoolboy knows that a bull has horns. 
That is, the critic will not criticise the 
work according to the author’s intention 
and motive in doing it, but instructs him 
that he ought to have done something 
different, and then finds fault with him 
for not doing what would have been at 
variance with the whole intention and 
motive of his work. 

Belton. Let us leave the critics. Dis- 
raeli hit them hard when he said, critics 
are those who have failed in art and lit- 
erature. But don’t let us be too hard 
upon them. Artists and authors are 
difficult creatures to deal with. They 
are so sensitive that they will not allow a 
word of fault-finding, and they are as 
jealous of the slighest dispraise of their 
own work as of overpraise of another’s. 
Non ragionam di lor. 

Mallett. Very true, and very natural 
too. Every mother likes her own child, 
however deformed it may be; and the 
more crying the deformity, the stronger 
the bias of her love to make up forit. I 
hope I shall never take the low view of 
my own works that critics would counsel. 
It would kill all the heart out of me— 
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and besides, I don’t wish to be treated 
ae to my deserts. Heaven for- 
bid ! 

Belton. Blessed, I say, are those who 
are vain—cased doubly, trebly in mail 
of vanity. What though the world laughs 
at them, they rejoice in themselves. 

Mallett. And another beatitude is, 
Blessed are they who expect little, for 
they may get what they expect. 

Belton. { don’t know about that. The 
vain are happier than the humble, and 
the world is very apt to take a man at his 
own reckoning. A man should stand up 
for himself and for his work, and not be 
fouling his own nest. I daresay you 
knowa great many weak places in that 
work of yours, which you never will point 
out. 

Mallett. Certainly I shall not. I 
should only spoil your pleasure and my 
own aim. Nor can I conceive that any 
advantage would accrue to anybody for. 
so doing. Criticism on a work in prog- 
ress, even when good, often disturbs 
the mind, thwarts the enthusiasm, and 
sets the perceptions awry. Nothing can 
be well done which is done witha con- 
scious fear of criticism. And after the 
work is done criticism will not help us. 
Let us only be in earnest and do our 
best, boldly. What is good cannot be 
crushed, what has life in it cannot be 
killed. Even the great lexicographer 
himself with his elephantine foot could 
not utterly trample out Shakespeare, 
either by his blame, his praise, or his 
patronage. Wordsworth survived Jef- 
frey’s “ This will never do.” Let us 
keep calm whatever shots are fired. It 
will all be the same a hundred years 
hence. But what were we talking about 
when we were led off our track by the 
critics? How conversation “strays from 
the direct ”! 

Belton. That is its very charm. It is 
like a stroll anywhere out of the beaten 
path and highway, just as caprice shows 
the way, and tempts us on. 

Mallett. Except that one is not obliged 
to come back —in conversation. 

Belton. But are we not wishing to 
come back again on the path we lost ? 

Mallett. True ; and what was it I was 
meaning tosay? Nomatter. Ah! what 
you were saying of retreating from crit- 
ical dispraise into the fastness of non mi 
piace, reminded me of a French maid we 
once had who had as easy a facility of 
lying as any person | ever knew, and who 
justified this habit most ingeniously. 
She was relating a conversation with 
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some person who had been making push- 
ing inquiries as to a matter that she 
thought better not to reveal. We asked, 
“ Did you tell the truth?” “ Afoi?” she 
cried with a pretty start of surprise ; “‘e 
n'étais pas st béte—jfai menti—on peut 
toujours vous savez se retirer sur le vrat 
—sil le Psd absolument.” If one tell 
a lie at first, one can, according to her 
philosophy, always fall back upon the 
truth, if it be absolutely necessary, and 
be unassailable. But if one begin with 
the truth, one cannot fall back upon a 
lie with safety. 

Belton. 1 must say that was ingenious. 

Mallett. She was a good creature, and 
honest too; only she did not like the 
truth. It was hard and ugly to her— 
coarse, rude —and had none of the 
grace which could be given to-a lie. 
Her imagination constantly outran the 
facts, and moulded and trained them to 
her will. The Roman Catholic countries | 
seem to us peculiar in this respect. 
They find nothing repulsive merely in a 
lie, unless it be told with a wicked intent. 
If a lie will make you happy, they will 
tell it; “ Z perché non,” say the Italians. 
“Cosa ho fatto io di male,” said one of 
my servants to me after I had discovered 
him in a deliberate lie. “But you knew 
I should find it out in a couple of hours,” 
I said. “Si, Signore,” he answered, “ 2 
vero; but if I had told you the truth 
then, you would have been annoyed and 
vexed two hours sooner. I saved you 
two hours of annoyance, and I don’t see 
what I have done that was wrong — Cos’ 
ho fatto di male io?’ What could I say ? 

Belton. 1 suppose he thought himself 
quite justifiable. We of all nations are, 
I believe, the only one who worship 
truth. But we also reverence humbug, 
and make a fetich of propriety, and are 
in mortal fear of Mrs. Grundy. In Eng- 
land can any more cruel stones be hurled 
at the female head than these, “It’s not 
proper,” and “ What will people say ?” 
Does not this make one shudder to think 
of it?” 

Mallett. Fashion rules everything. 
An Egyptian shows her body, and hides 
her face. A European hides her body, 
and shows her face. And each would 
think the otherimmodest. An inch more 
or less in a ball-dress makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. But fashion is so 
arbitrary and so imperious that all blind- 
ly follow. Art.is the fashion now. I 
wish I could think that there was a real 
love for it. 

Belton. We have not a natural artistic 
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sense as the ancient Greeks had, or even 
as the Italians have. Nature is undressed 
always before us, and therefore there 
is more real feeling and knowledge about 
landscape than about the human figure, 
and a better understanding of pictures 
than of statues. The Greeks always had 
the nude before them, and felt no sham 
modesty in exposing their person. In 
the annual festival of Neptune, the most 
beautiful girls in Athens went nude 
along the shore and bathed in the sea 
while all the assembled world looked on. 
There was no idea of immodesty in this. 
It was a religious rite. On these occa- 
sions Phryne, in the perfection of her 
beauty, showed herself to the admiring 
eyes of all, looking like Aphrodite as she 
rose from the sea. Artists were thus in- 
spired, and all the world educated to a 
knowledge of the human figure and its 
nude beauty. When they saw a statue, 
they could criticise it and feel its beauty 
or defects. Even in the streets and 
houses, and in the walks of daily life, 
there was but slight concealment of the 
person. The Greek dresses with their 
long folds and delicate draperies, fol- 
lowed the form and the motions. But 
how can we in general know whether a 
statue is right or wrong, who can only 
judge it by generalities, and lose all the 
jinesse and refinement of the art? In 
Greece, fashion did not every year re- 
arrange itself, seeking ever the new and 
the fantastic, as it does with us. There, 
beauty and grace were the ends sought, 
not mere novelty. For centuries the 
dresses never changed. They were sim- 
ple, and modelled on the human figure — 
vestes artus exprimentes — not like ours, 
grotesque and deforming. The tyranny 
of scissors had not come. With them, 
what was beautiful to-day was beautiful 
to-morrow, the next month, the next 
year, the next century. We, on the con- 
trary, worship the Proteus of fashion. 
The costume of one season becomes 





men, but the dress we wear is so hideous 
and uncouth, that it destroys all personal 
dignity, and the sculptor throws up his 
work in despair. How can a man look 
otherwise than vulgar and ridiculous 
mounted on a pedestal arrayed in mod- 
ern dress, with two trousered legs like 
those of an elephant, and a mean inform 
coat with collar and buttons, and short 
board-like skirts? No careful modelling 
can correct these, or make them beauti- 
ful. Phidias, Praxiteles, or Lysippus 
alike would fail to do this. The highest 
genius cannot produce beauty and dig- 
nity out of what is ugly and uncouth. 
Belton. This is what we owe to France. 
The dress-coat is the great product of 
the French Revolution, and it is curious 
how it came about. The old coat out of 
which it was created was not beautiful 
in itself, but it had a certain character 
and effect as costume. It was long in 
the skirts, and buttoned across the chest. 
The sleeves were loose, and turned up 
with facings from beneath ; while in full 
dress lace ruffles depended over the hand. 
Also the coat was faced with a different- 
coloured lining, which it showed when 
unbuttoned. In walking, the skirts, faced 
also, were turned back and buttoned up 
to two buttons on the back. Gradually 
it was lopped and reduced to the thing it 
now is. The skirts in front were cut 
away instead of being turned back, but 
the two foolish buttons behind were still 
kept after their use had gone. The 
front was permanently turned back, and 
the coat made too narrow to button, the 
foolish cuts now remaining in the collar 
representing the old division of the front 
lappets. As time went on more and 
more of the skirts were cut away, until 
they were reduced to the ridiculous swal- 
low-tail in which Beau Brummel said 
there was safety. The collar was then 
piled up behind, the facings and colour 
were done away with, and thus little by 
little grew up the glorious thing called a 


ridiculous in our eyes the next season. | dress-coat. 


We chiffonner everything. We are made 


Mallett. Is it not strange that of all 


up of shreds and patches. There is nei-| fashions in late days this clings closest 


ther dignity nor beauty in our dress; 


to Europe? Is it out of perversity, be- 


and the outward shows of life are vulgar} cause it is the ugliest ? 


and ugly. 

Mallett. The worst of it is, that our 
taste thus becomes corrupted, and our 
sensibility to beauty impaired. Art is 
driven into a corner, and, scorning the 
present, is forced to take r-imze in the 
past. It finds no nourishme .. in the life 
of to-day, and becomes artificial and pe- 
dantic. We ask for statues of our great 





Belton. Who can tell! Fashion her- 
self bows down before it; other things 
change, but this seems to be permanent. 

Mallett. Why does all the world accept 
France as the arbiter of taste in dress? 
It is a mystery I cannot explain. Has 
she ever invented anything beautiful in 
costume, except, of course, the dress- 
coat? I cannot find that she has. The 














notion of every dressmaker there is to cut 
out arbitrary shapes upon which are be- 
patched all sorts of bows, and scraps, and 
flounces, and ruffles of various colours, 
sizes, and materials, and to stick out the 
skirts by under constructions soas to rep- 
resent deformities. No French dress is 
ever made in conformity with the lines of 
the human figure; one thing especially I 
observe, the permanence of some hump of 
deformity on women’s dresses ; sometimes 
it is low down, sometimes high up, some- 
times behind, sometimes in front, some- 
times all round, but it never is wanting. I 
suppose rio modern dress would be ac- 
cepted in Paris without a deformity some- 
where. 

Belton. It is the same with their archi- 
tecture and their.sculpture. They have 
no idea of simplicity and repose, but they 
seek to obtain beauty by excess and ex- 
aggeration. In their architecture there 
are no large, open, simple spaces. Every 
inch is bepatched with some ornament 
or other, until the effect is tantalizing and 
oppressive. Their buildings are, in a 
word, chiffonnés all over, just as their 
dresses are. The crowning horror of all 
is that embodiment of pretentious ugli- 
ness and deformity, the new Opera House. 
So in their sculpture there is the same 
absence of simplicity and dignity. Every 
figure is contorted; the action is almost 
always excessive or affected; and their 
nude figures are conscious of their nudity. 

Mallett. Their costumes were originally 
taken from Italy—and spoiled in the 
taking. In the time of Shakespeare the 
Italians were the dressmakers, as is plain 
from the very terms we still use in Eng- 
lish. A wmilliner is a person from Milan; 
a mantua-maker comes from Mantua. 
The gentlemen of England took their 
dresses from Italy: then no one ever 
dreamed of going to France for dresses. 
Richard II.’s ear was stopped by — 


Reports of fashions in proud Italy, 
Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation. 


And one might go on with the quotation, 


Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity 
(So it be new, there’s no respect how vile) 
That is not quickly buzzed into his ears, 


Belton. One must say with Borachio, 
“ What a deformed thief this fashion is ! 
How giddily he turns about all the hot 
bloods between fourteen and _ five-and- 


thirty 
Mallett. Ah, yes; “I know that De- 
formed,” as well as the First Watch: “’a 
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has been a vile thief this seven year; ’a 
goes up and down like a gentleman.” 
Belton. Formerly, the fashions were 
quite as much for men as for women. 
But now we are degraded and stripped 
of all our gay plumage. The male birds 
have all bright feathers, and the female 
the sober-tinted ; but women in our age 
have robbed men of every colour. But to 
go back to the French. In painting we 
must admit they are clever — their school 
of design as well as of colour is high. - 
They draw admirably, and their methods 
of painting are vigorous and sure —far 
better in every way than ours. But their 
excellencies are chiefly material, and 
their school is going to seed, and devot- 
ing all its energies to genre pictures of 
cabinet size. We have no grand imag- 
inative works. I do not mean by this, 
grand pretentious canvases ; a picture may 
be greatly imaginative in a small space, 
—as, for instance, the “ Entombment,” 
in the Louvre, by Titian; the “ Vision 
of Ezekiel” by Raffaelle; the “ Jacob’s 
Dream” by Rembrandt. What I mean is, 
that the subjects are mean and trivial in 
motive, and for the most part essentially 
naturalistic and imitative, instead of being 
poetic and imaginative. Stuffs admirably 
painted, interiors with caskets, and or- 
molu, and clocks, and tapestries finished 
with great truth to nature, and meaning 
nothing when they are done. Chic is the 
word for everything. The everlasting 
pensive woman in a splendidly painted 
silk or satin, in a splendid boudoir with 
splendid mirrors reflecting her or her 
dress, meets us everywhere on these can- 
vases — the whole interest being in the 
perfection with which the accessories are 
painted. If the material be well repre- 
sented, if the picture be clever in touch 
and small, it will bring a large price. But 
when they attempt any high imaginative 
work, they are weak, artificial, and exag- 
gerated. We in England like the namby- 
pamby —we are domestically sentiment- 
al; the Mother’s Darling, the Morning 
Prayer, Peek-a-boo, the First Step, the 
Last Step, the Drunkard’s Home, Good- 
bye—these are the subjects that touch 
us. In landscape we strive for nature, 
and the literal reproduction of nature is 
the end of our striving. Some time or 
other I should like to tell you what I 
think real art is; for I believe in Eng- 
land now we are as wrong one way in our 
principles and practice as we used to be 
wrong in the other. We can neither 
attain the ends of art by simple imitation 
of nature, nor by vague generalizations, 
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But I will spare you now. Artists, how- 
ever, are not entirely to blame for this. 
The public demands genre, is wonder- 
struck at cleverness and chic—and the 
public must be satisfied — 


For those who live to please, must please to 
live. 


It does not care for high works of imag- 
ination and mature power —and leaves 
them in the artist’s hands. Raffaelle 
would starve in Paris at the present day. 
Teniers could give him long odds and 
beat him with the public. Great prices 
are great temptations — irresistible temp- 
tations when the artist to whom they are 
offered is poor. 

Mallett. Well, the temptations are not 
wanting. What prices the pictures of 
the first artists bring now! Is it possible 
that another generation will rank them as 
highly as we do? What would Titian 
have thought of such prices as Meisson- 
nier commands? What would Correg- 


io? 

° Belton. Poor Correggio! When I think 
of him carrying his load of copper back 
in compensation of one of his finest 
works, it makes me grieve; if that very 
picture were now exposed for sale in 
Paris or London, hundreds of persons 
would be glad not onlyto make every 
copper gold, but to double the amount, 
and count it a cheap bargain. 

Mallett. There is no truth in that story 
about Correggio. It is only a den trovato. 
But no matter; the experiment has failed, 
as our professor in chemistry used to 
say; but the principle remains the same. 
The prices that all the great artists of 
that time received for their works seem 
to us ridiculously small —and they were 
exceedingly small. Some of them, after 
a long life of severe labour, left no more 
than a mere pittance —a few hundred 
crowns. Nocommon decorator of to-day 
would accept the wages which Michael 
Angelo was content to receive for his 
stupendous works. For instance, for his 
magnificent and colossal monument, as it 
was originally projected, to Julius II., he 
was only to receive 10,000 golden flor- 
ins; and, by the second contract, he 
agreed to make it, with six colossal stat- 
ues — of which the Moses was one — for 
16,000 ducats. For the whole Sistine 
ceiling he only was to receive 15,000 
ducats, and did actually receive only 
3,000. For his work on the Medici Chapel 
_———— he was allowed a gold florin 
a-day. 


to some of the prices paid to great artists 
at that time. For instance, for the mag- 
nificent “Supper at Cana,” now in the 
Louvre, Paolo Veronese only received a 
sum equivalent to about £40; and I have 
been told that there is still in the archives 
of Paris a letter from him relating to this 
picture, in which he makes a charge for 
the eggs bought by him to lay in the 
ground in tempera, as well as for the 
ultramarine he used. This is curious, 
besides the evidence it affords as to the 
exceedingly small compensation he re- 
ceived, as showing that he first painted 
this picture in tempera, and then went 
over it in oil. 

Mallett. It seems almost impossible 
that he should have received sucha price 
for that noble work. Raffaelle was better 
paid; but the sums he received were 
certainly not large. What would he have 
thought could one gifted with prophecy 
have told him the prices that his picturcs 
now command? There is, for instance, 
his great altar-piece— now, 1 believe, 
stored in one of the lower rooms of the 
British Museum —for which £40,000 is 
now asked. What would he have thought 
of that? 

Belton. 1 suppose he would have 
thought 40,000 pence a fair price then. 
But, after all, large as the price seems, is 
it too large? The picture is very fine; 
and if a large Raffaelle for a gallery be 
wanted, where can another be found? It 
is not like buying a picture by Millais, or 
Meissonnier, or Fortuni. If you don’t 
like one, you can get another. You can- 
not go to Raffaelle, and give him a com- 
mission ; nor can you find similar pic- 
tures by him for sale in other places. 
The price is one of affection. Such 
works have no market-price. If you give 
£7,000 for a small Meissonnier, is £40,000 
too much fora great Raffaelle? It de- 
pends upon how much you want it, and 
whether you can afford such a luxury. 
Mallett. The old Greeks or Romans 
would not have hesitated for a moment. 
They are the only persons who ever real- 
ly valued art —a distinguished artist was 
sure with them to be a millionaire. 
Belton. You surprise me. Did they 
pay such large prices for works of art ? 
Mallett. Large as we think the prices 
we now pay, they are simply shabby and 
mean when compared with what the old 
Greeks paid to their great artists. The 
prices paid in Italy, at its prime of art, 
bore about the same relation to ours, at 
the present day, that ours bear to those 





Belton. But this is a fortune compared 


of Greece and Rome. 
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Belton. It seems to me impossible. 
Give me some instances if you can. 

Mallett. Wait a moment. I have a 
little list of some of them, which, from 
time to time, I have noted down in my 
reading, and I will find it, and read it 
to you. It was a noble thing to be an 
artist in those days. One did not dine 
in the servants’ hall. The celebrated 
artists were not only tremendous swells, 
but millionaires —or might be, if they 
chose. All the world coveted them, and 
flattered them, and their works were 
counted the glory of the state. There 
was Zeuxis, for instance, who used to 
parade about Olympia with his name 
embroidered in gold on his robes, and 
who amassed such a gigantic fortune from 
the sale of his pictures, that finally he 
would not sell any more, but gave them 
away, saying there was no price high 
enough to pay for them. He was fooled 
to the top of his bent everywhere. He 
was the admired of all admirers — courted 
by all his countrymen, high or low, and 
famous abroad. He did not ask favours, 
but conferred them, and ina princely way 
presented his works to cities, and states, 
and friends. For instance, to Archilaus 
he gave his Pan; and to the inhabitants 
of Agrigentum his Alcmena, as a great 
favour. 

Belton. According to your account he 
must have been both vain and ostenta- 
tious ; but one can scarcely wonder, when 
such court was paid him, and such fortune 
waited on him. 

Mallett. Nicias in the same way re- 
fused to sell his picture of the Nexvia, or 
region of the shades, to King Attalus, 
who offered him sixty talents, and rather 
chose to present it to his country as a 
gift. 

Belton. How much would sixty talents 
be exactly ? 

Mallett. That depends on whether 
they are Attic or Aeginetan talents. An 
Attic or Euboic talent was about £293, 
I5s., and an Agginetan talent about £393, 
15s. Taking the lesser Attic talent at 
round numbers at £250—60 talents 
would be £15,000. 

Belton. Fifteen thousand pounds is a 
“good round sum,” as Shylock has it. I 
suppose there is not a living artist that 
would refuse the half for any picture of 
his. Nicias must have been a rich man 
to be able to refuse it. 

Mallett. He was an artist of distinction, 
and that meant a rich man in Greece, 

Belton. So it would seem. 

Mallett. King Attalus seems to have 





had a decided taste for art, and to have 
paid handsomely for what he bought. 
For a single figure by Aristides he gave 
Ioo talents —or about £25,000. Mnason 
the tyrant of Elatea was not so good or 
generous a patron apparently, for he had 
the meanness to offer to pay the same 
artist fora small picture representing a 
battle of the Persians on which there were 
one hundred figures, only at the rate of 
Io mina, or a little over £40, for each 
figure— which would only make about 

4,000 for the picture. 

Belton. 1 suppose the picture was 
small, and the figures overlapping and 
hiding each other, as in any representa- 
tion of such a subject they must. So 
that really the price does not strike me 
as being small. 

Mallett. It was very small for the 
period, but Mnason was a sharp dealer. 
He only gave Asclepiodorus 300 minz or 
about £1,250 apiece for twelve figures by 
him, representing the twelve gods; and 
Theomnestus he seems to have treated 
still worse, for he only offered him 100 
minz, or about £400, for any picture he 
would paint of a hero. 

Belton. When wholesale orders are 
wey like these one cannot expect such 

igh prices. Besides, it is plain that 
these were mere decorative pictures of 
effect, each of a single figure. We should 
think the prices very high for such works. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE FRENCH RADICALS, 


THE speech delivered by M. Louis 
Blanc, and the manner in which it was re- 
ceived by his party, are both striking tes- 
timonies to the rigid discipline which M. 
Gambetta exercises over the Left. It is 
nog that the silence so long maintained 

y M. Louis Blanc has indeed been pain 
and grief to him. The thoroughness of 
the dislike which he feels towards the re- 
cent policy of the Republicans was visi- 
ble in every word he said, and yet it is 
only now, at the eleventh hour, when the 
Wallon Constitution has long been voted, 
and all that remains for the Assembly to 
do is to work it out in detail, that he 
throws off the yoke and determines at 
all hazards to tell the Left what he really 
thinks of the compromise which their 
leader has persuaded them to accept. If 
we imagine Mr. Gladstone heartily dis- 
approving Lord Hartington’s policy on 
the most momentous constitutional is- 
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sues, yet keeping silent session after ses- 
sion rather than embarrass the Liberal 
party, we shall get some notion of M. 
Louis Blanc’s_ self-imposed restraint. 
The divergence between him and M. 
Gambetta does not relate to mere ques- 
tions of strategy. It is, at all events in 
M. Louis Blanc’s estimation, a radical 
difference of principle. He sees, as he 
thinks, the conquests of the revolution 
put in peril by M. Gambetta’s love of 
finesse. The compromise which is of- 
fered seems to him utterly valueless. 
The institutions which he is called on to 
support are republican only in name. 
They are monarchical in their essence, 
with the sole difference that the crown is 
elective instead of hereditary. M. Louis 
Blanc has seen this detested cross be- 
tween incompatible ideas maturing for 
months and even years, and all this time 
he has held his tongue. The action of 
the Left during and after his speech is 
another tribute to M. Gambetta’s ascend- 
ency. The strain has been too great for 
M. Louis Blanc, and he has at length 
broken away, but carried scarcely any 
one with him in his protest. Appeals 
which must have gone straight to the 
heart of many members of his party 
failed to draw forth a single cheer. The 
Left were silent while he occupied the 
tribune, and silent when he left it. There 
were none of those triple rounds of ap- 
plause or of those tempestuous hand- 
shakings which have so often been given 
to orators of lesser mark. Prudence has 
.for the time quieted every natural im- 
pulse, and overrules every other consid- 
eration. 

There is no need to insist upon the sig- 
nificance of this fact. Unseasonable vio- 
lence — violence which alienated friends 
and encouraged enemies — has been the 
special characteristic of French Radical- 
ism, and now not the Left Centre itself 
is more studiously moderate in tone and 
phrase. As yet, however, we know only 
that the change has taken place; the 
cause of it is not equally clear. Is it the 
result of conviction? Does this assent 
on the part of the advanced Republicans 
to a constitution of which M. Louis 
Blanc’s description is scarcely an exag- 
geration, mean that they have at length 
awakened to the beauties of moderation ? 
Have they discovered that there is more 
than they thought to be said for a care- 
fully constructed balance of power in the 
constitution? It is not probable that 
such a revolution should have taken 
place, and as there is a much easier way 





THE FRENCH RADICALS, 


of accounting for the facts it will be wiser 
to prefer it until further evidence appears, 
The Left may be silent under the provo- 
cation of adversaries and the apparent 
treachery of friends because they are 
persuaded that discretion is the only 
card that they can play with so much as 
a chance of success. In this respect cir- 
cumstances have greatly favoured M. 
Gambetta. He may have built his own 
preference for moderate courses on the 
impossibility of founding a permanent 
constitution without the co-operation of 
the peasantry. Former republics have 
broken down in France for want of this 
indispensable condition. The peasantry 
are the mainstay of French industry and 
French prosperity, and if the Republi- 
cans are to go on frightening them into 
accepting the empire, M. Gambetta may 
well feel that he will succeed no better 
than those who have gone before him. 
But there is no need for him to try to 
draw his party along with him to this 
conclusion. There are more bdbvious 
dangers in view, fully sufficient to supply 
M. Gambetta with arguments by which 
to persuade the Left to remain silent 
under all provocation, and to “lie low.” 
They have to deal with an executive 
which would be certain toact with promp, 
itude and decision if those who compose 
it saw reason to fear any open resistance 
to their will, and with an Assembly which 
would give an unhesitating support to 
the executive if it saw its supremacy 
threatened. The efforts still made from 
time to time to reconstruct the old major- 
ity—the majority which overthrew M. 
Thiers and set up Marshal MacMahon in 
his room —prove that the elements of 
that majority have not wandered so far 
from one another that they might not be 
reunited by external pressure. The 
Right Centre and the more conservative 
section of the Left Centre have accepted 
the republic for the very reason which 
moves M. Louis Blanc to reject it — its 
unlikeness to all other French republics. 
The Left must know that any effort on 
their part to deprive the republic of this 
special feature would array all the con- 
servative elements in the Assembly on 
the side of a government which should, 
at all events, not be Republican. The 
Assembly is in possession, and, though 
it has been brought to contemplate a 
surrender of its own sovereign power as 
a step not long to be deferred, the proc- 
ess might soon be undone if the whole 
Left were in the habit of ‘speaking its 
mind as freely as M. Louis Blanc, The 
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conservative majority would pronounce 
that the state of parties made a general 
election dangerous to the cause of order, 
and with Marshal MacMahon at the 
head of affairs, such a declaration would 
be irreversible by the opposition, In- 
stead of living under a republic which 
they can at least hope to mould by degrees 
into something more worthy of the name, 
the Radicals would find themselves once 
more under the yoke of a provisional 
government which would in fact, if not 
in intention, be preparing the way for 
the empire. 

It is a further and a very interesting 
question how long the Left can be ex- 
pected to maintain this attitude. It is 
probable that the composition of the 
new Chamber will be decidedly more lib- 
eral than that of the presentone. If the 
Republicans are not in a majority, they 
will at any rate constitute a very much 
more influential minority among the dep- 
uties. Will they be as prudent under 
the sun of returning prosperity as they 
have shown themselves in the winter of 
adversity? If they are not, their ulti- 
mate overthrow will once more become 
only a question of time. The essential 
conservatism of the French nation, its 
abhorrence of communism in any form, 
its determination that property shall be 
held sacred, its distrust of any party 


‘which gives an uncertain sound on this 


vital question — will make it impossible 
for any party to keep the control of pub- 
lic affairs in their hands for any long 
period, except on condition of recogniz- 
ing these fundamental conditions. Will 
the French Radicals consent to retain 
power on such terms? If their. recent 
moderation, or the moderation of many 
of them, is only the result of prudence, 
there must come a time when they will 
ask themselves whether a policy which is 
made up of an unlimited succession of 
sacrifices is worth pursuing any further. 
To restrain themselves in order to attain 
a given object is one thing; to restrain 
themselves when that given object is per- 
petually removed further off is another 
thing. Nothing but a change of convic- 
tion, a recognition that the purposes for 
which they wished to attain power are no 
longer dear to them, an admission that 
they too have learned something from 
experience, and are no longer the men 
they were, can be trusted to make them 
the really moderate politicians they have 
lately shown themselves. If this change 
had to be undergone by the whole of the 
existing Left there would not be much 





chance of its taking effect. Wholesale 
conversions of this kind are rare phe- 
nomena in politics. But the process 
may possibly be rendered easier by a 
contemporaneous change in the compo- 
sition of the party. Hitherto the Left has 
been recruited almost exclusively from 
the representatives of the great towns. 
Rural Republicanism has scarcely been 
recognized as having any existence. The 
peasantry have rarely troubled them- 
selves about politics, and when they have 
done so it has been to welcome a deliv- 
erer from the alarms excited by the re- 
public. If this state of things should 
prove to have come to an end, as some 
observers of French society believe, a 
new type of Republican deputy may be 
returned, and the Left that we know may 
only form the extreme wing ofa larger 
party. M. Gambetta’s authority may in 
that case be maintained, not so much by 
the conversion of his present troops as 
by the reconstitution of his army. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
RELIGIOUS STRIFE ON THE CONTINENT. 


THE recent letters of the Zimes corre- 
spondent from various Belgian cities 
are defaced by some of those dabs of 
tawdry local colour which the present 
taste of newspaper-readers demands from 
newspaper-writers, but they contain some 
very interesting information independ- 
ently of their descriptions of old women 
and bagmen, and they throw light on 
portions of an important pamphlet which 
has just been translated at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s instance. M. de Laveleye, the 
author, repeats and enlarges upon the 
position first taken up by Macaulay and 
afterwards insisted upon by Buckle, that 
the great differences between the nations 
of the West are not so much due to dis- 
tinctions of race, of institutions, or of 
historical antecedent, as to differences of 
religion. He is very far, indeed, from 
accepting Buckle’s conclusion that, in 
order that a community may advance in- 
definitely in moral and material civiliza- ' 
tion, it is simply necessary to disbelieve 
religions. On the contrary, if we under- 
stand M. de Laveleye rightly, he draws a 
most melancholy inference from existing 
facts. He certainly thinks that if the 
principles now accepted by Catholics are 
carried to their consequences a certain 
amount of low and peaceful civilization 
is all that at best can be attained. But 
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he considers that before it is reached the 
Western world will probably, be dis- 
tracted bya religious war; and he does 
not believe that the mere rejection of 
religious doctrine opposes any serious 
impediment to the spread of ultra- 
sacerdotal principles. The only effect- 
ual resistance to it, he thinks, was, 
offered by Protestantism. But, though 
out of this resistance the most splendid 
achievements of modern civilization have 
grown, Protestantism itself has been 
effectually checked in some countries, 
and gains ground in few or none. 

The Belgian correspondent of the 
Times explains much in these opinions 
which otherwise would not be intelligible 
to an Englishman. At first sight, it is 
not easy to understand why a belief in 
the immaculate conception should have 
a more deadening influence on a shop- 
keeper, farmer, or artisan than a belief in 
predestination, final acceptance, or any 
other of the mysteries of Calvinistic 
Christianity. All seem equally remote 
from actual life and fact, and little likely 
to affect motives and springs of action. 
M. de Laveleye suggests that Protestant- 
ism, being a system of direct inference 
from the text of Scripture, carries with it 
the necessity of learning to read; but, 
though this necessity was really at one 
time the secret of the superiority of 
Scottish education, the Protestantism of 
England long managed to co-exist with 
very moderate knowledge of the alpha- 
bet. The true explanation why a Catho- 
lic of the middle or lower-orders is a very 
different being from a Protestant of the 
same social position is given by the Zimes 
correspondent. He was present at a 
bitter quarrel between commercial trav- 
ellers and local tradesmen over a fable 
@héte, and he found that the actual sub- 
ject of the dispute was the genuineness 
of a recent miracle bya local saint. One 
man of respectable appearance positively 
decclared that he knew of his own knowl- 
edge that a woman had been miracu- 
lously cured of blindness. Here, then, 
is the secret. It is not devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, or even to Our Lady of 
Salette, or the repudiation of all the doc- 
trines condemned in the-Syllabus, which 
makes the difference; it is (to take a 
saint singled out by a writer whom M. de 
Laveleye quotes) the worship of St. Cu- 
pertin. The English gentleman or lady 
who goes on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. Edmund by special steamer and train 
is not the better for the indulgence of 
washy religious sentiment; but enough 





remains from early education or present 
association to keep the devotee from the 
degrading effects of pure fetichism. But 
the small cultivator who in our day has 
been taught to believe that the saint of 
one parish cures rheumatism, while the 
saint of the next has power over blind- 
ness, and he of the next over the diso- 
bedience of children, has really sunk to a 
point of superstition to which not even 
such Protestants as the Peculiar People 
have descended. For these at all events 
believe not in many gods, but in one; 
and, though even apart from them there 
are very queer ideas abroad among Prot- 
estants as to special interpositions of 
Providence, they are at all events thought 
to be rare, and exercise in fact little in- 
fluence on the daily course of life. But 
people who sincerely believe in the ex- 
istence of a host of divinities, each spe- 
cially present in a shrine at no great dis- 
tance, each superseding at pleasure all 
secondary agencies, each infinitely more 
powerful than the doctor or the school- 
master, have really returned to the famil- 
iar superstitions of the savage. Indeed, 
in its effects on exertion of mind or body, 
such a creed as this is in some respects 
more enervating than savage fetichism. 
For this last Bm of belief is at all 
events modified in its results by the 
manifold risks and surprises of barbar- 
ous life. The man, however, who, in the 
highly organized and carefully protected 
society of Western Europe, has been 
made to believe in omnipresent and ever- 
active supernatural agency, is least likely 
of all human beings to conceive a new 
idea, try a new experiment, or strike out 
a new path of conduct. 

The correspondent of the Z7imes saw 
plenty of evidence that the adversaries 
of the principles which all this apparatus 
of supernaturalism is made to subserve 
are rapidly changing, or have already 
changed, from political liberals into fa- 
natical enemies of all religion; M. de 
Laveleye states the fact and bitterly la- 
ments it. As he tells us, it is no doubt 
in part the result of historical causes, 
but it is also in great measure the work 
of St. Cupertin, who has divided Conti- 
nental society into two irreconcilable fac- 
tions. “The father of a family,” says 
the writer before quoted, “ who believes 
in God without believing in St. Cuper- 
tin is in great difficulties between his 
atheistic sons and his religious daughters. 
The Lord deliver us from atheism and 
from the worship of St. Cupertin!” 
Here, in fact, we have the great charac- 

























teristic malady of modern society, of 
which the symptoms are inability to be- 
lieve and clear appreciation of the mis- 
chief and miseries of disbelief. How is 
it to be cured? If it cannot be cured, 
how can its effects be prevented from 
crippling the whole body, social and pol- 
itic? Mr. Gladstone, in the earnest 
preface with which he introduces the 
English translation of M. de Laveleye’s 
pamphlet, uses language which seems to 
recommend as a specific our believing in 
any form of Christianity so long as it is 
not Ultramontanism. The advice is 
doubtless sincerely given, and there is a 
certain sense in which it may really be 
taken by Englishmen. M. de Laveleye 
helps us to know the extreme value of 
the Protestant Christianity which still 
survives in some vigour among us, and 
we may well draw the inference that it 
would be merely folly to connive at the 
efforts of fools or traitors to water it 
down into a bastard form of Catholicism. 
But no recommendation could be more 
futile than Mr. Gladstone’s if addressed 
to the enlightened Continental opponents 
of Ultramontanism or to the Englishmen 
who sympathize with them; even if it 
were possible to adopt it it would be un- 
wise. For the assumption that belief is 
a matter of choice is one of the most 
powerful weapons of the sacerdotalists. 
If aman once succeeds in “submitting 
his reason to his faith,” it does not great- 
ly matter how much he forces himself to 


. believe. There is no perceptibly greater 


difficulty in believing against conviction 
in the water of Lourdes than in believing 
against conviction in revival by Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey. And when, on the 
Continent at all events, a man has once 
maimed his intellect by an exercise of 
his will, there are a thousand reasons 
why, if he belongs to the opulent classes, 
he should accept the whole body of UI- 
tramontane doctrine. He at once takes 
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his stand on the side of the angels, on 
the side of the leaders of fashionable 
society, and on the side of the police. 
Thus the conclusion of Mr. Gladstone is 
unsatisfactory, and that of M. de Lave- 
leye is unsatisfactory also, and avowedly 
so. Still he seems to end in simple de- 
spair. What is wanting, both in the 
pamphlet and in the preface, is some dis- 
cussion of the great and formidable ex- 
periment now being tried in Germany. 
This, before all things, is a deliberate 
attempt to cope with the dangers which, 
according to M. de Laveleye, are cover- 
ing the future of Europe with gloom. 
These dangers, if dangers they be, have 
evidently sprung from applications of the 
theory of a “ free Church in a free State,” 
or, if you choose so to put it, from the 
endeavour to reconcile political institu- 
tions borrowed from England with reli- 
gious opinions centralized at Rome. 
But, though the State has hitherto got 
the worst of the union, it is clear that the 
power which bears this name can con- 
tend at an advantage with the pope, the 
Jesuits, and the Roman Curia if only 
those who direct it please. The State 
cannot indeed, under modern conditions, 
force its subjects to believe this or that, 
but it can derange the whole machinery 
by which a particular system of belief is 
spread abroad ; it can profoundly modify 
the religious convictions of future gener- 
ations; and, if it be wise as well as 
strong, it can furnish proper securities 
against anarchy and spoliation, and thus 
dispel the terrors which are the strength 
of sacerdotalism. The objections to the 
anti-clerical legislation of Germany and 
Prussia are of a kind which occur in 
crowds to Englishmen; but the ques- 
tion whether in Continental Europe the 
patrons of St. Cupertin can be effectually 
dealt with by the use of soft words de- 
serves attentive consideration. 





Tue INTELLECTUAL LIFE. — The intellect- 
ual life should be a life of patience — patience 
in gathering knowledge, patience in drawing 
conclusions, and patience in waiting for re- 
sults. It may be hard sometimes to reconcile 
enthusiasm with patience, but they may be 
reconciled, and they must be, if the best re- 
sults are to be achieved. The patience of the 
believers in a cause is no less a presage of 
victory than their enthusiasm ; indeed, of the 








two it is the fuller of promise. Let cynics or 
fatalists say what they will, the hope of a 
rational ordering of human society, the hope 
of some future harmony of human beliefs, 
does spring eternal in the human breast. 
And the life is one that maketh not ashamed ; 
those who possess it must avow it, and must 
work towards its realization. Not only in the 
prophet-minds of every age has it asserted 
itself, but in the minds of the people at large 
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there has ever been a dim foreboding of some 
great good in store for humanity. We see 
not as yet the outlines even of the future 
edifice of civilization; but we see errors and 
falsehoods which it is a manifest and imme- 
diate duty to combat, and the destruction of 
which we cannot but believe will hasten the 
advent of the better time. What the world 
lacks is faith; it has long been taught that 
it is very evil, and the lesson has been learnt 
so thoroughly that it is hard now to make 
people believe that in themselves there are 
infinite capacities for good, and that nearly 
all the good they do is done independently of 
laws or enactments of any kind. The per- 
suasion of an evil often has as serious effects 
as the evil itself; a malade imaginaire may 
be the most hopeless of invalids. The world 
is at this moment, to some extent, a malade 
imaginaire ; but unfortunately the great mul- 
titude of its physicians are exerting them- 
selves only to prolong its delusion. A great 
mark of the true intellectual life is simplicity. 
How can a man who is devoting himself with 
singleness of purpose to the discovery and 
diffusion of truth, or whose mind has in any 
way received the stamp of intellectual eleva- 
tion, burden himself with refinements of lux- 
ury, affectations of pedantry, or any of the 
multiplied forms of vainglorious pretence ? 
The more closely a man’s attention is concen- 
trated on abstract or general questions, the 
more his own personality sinks out of sight. 
It cannot, indeed, be maintained that literary 
men and savans are always exempt from 
vanity; but it is undoubtedly true that this 
failing has very seldom been exhibited by the 
greatest among them. It is also true that just 
in proportion to a man’s intellectual eminence, 
to his capacity for high thinking, are we 
struck by the incongruity of any exhibition 
on his part of vanity or affectation. It is 
satisfactory to note in this matter a marked 
advance in public sentiment. The literary 
men of to-day would be ashamed to indulge in 
personal quarrels such as their predecessors 
of acentury or more ago paraded before the 
world. They studiously avoid (of course I 
speak generally) all personal issues, rightly 
conceiving that their proper business is to 
throw light on the questions they undertake to 
treat ; not to demand attention for themselves. 
Canadian Monthly. 


ICEBERGS ON THE ATLANTIC ROUTE. — 
The dangers, remarks /ron, to which the 
American liners are exposed from the ice 
borne by the Arctic current which runs along 
the Newfoundland coast, and to which are due 
the banks, the fisheries, and the fogs for which 
that coast has long been famous,- are well 
known and dreaded by mariners at certain 
seasons of the year. It ought to be generally 
known that all this peril is unnecessary, and 
that ships, passengers, and crew—the two 
latter not underwritten — are risked to save a 
few days in the voyage. What that risk 
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amounts to is vividly shown by the log of the 
Hamburg steamer “ Cimbria,” which left that 
port on the roth of March for New York, 
with 483 passengers and the German mails. 
On the afternoon of the roth, an irregular and 
brilliant mass bore in sight to the southward, 
and at the cry of the look-out, “ Mountains of 
ice ahead,” all the passengers hurried on deck. 
A magnificent iceberg rapidly approached, 
until it displayed its stupendous proportions, 
its sparkling peaks and slopes covered with 
snow, at three miles’ distance. The skipper, 
of course, gave it a wide berth ; and when the 
sun had disappeared, fortunately to give place 
to the moon in a clear sky, the scene had 
changed. For miles on every side the ship 
was surrounded by a field of ice, only broken 
at intervals by the swelling of the waves, 
The captain turned her head to the south; 
but after some time, despairing of opening 
away in that direction, issued orders to pene- 
trate westward, and the “ Cimbria,” until two 
o’clock in the morning, went gallantly on, her 
iron prow crashing along the ice, which varied 
in thickness from two to three feet. Blue 
water at length appeared, and the danger was 
past, but the ship had first traversed sixty 
miles southwards, and then seventy miles in a 
westerly direction, before getting rid of the 
floe. Had her course been shrouded in one 
of the fogs so common in these latitudes, or 
even had there been no moon, the result might 
have been very different. It is a pity that 
these risks should be run in any case; at all 
events, passenger ships should be compelled 
to take a lower and safer route. 


A LARGE deposit of amber has been dis- 
covered in the Kurische Haff, near the village 
of Schwarzort, about twelve miles south of 
Memel. It had been known for many years 
that amber existed in the soil of the Kurische 
Haff, from the fact that the dredgers em- 
ployed by government for the purpose of 
clearing away the shallow spots near Schwart- 
ort that impeded navigation had brought up 
pieces of amber, which, however, were appro- 
priated by the labourers ; and no particular 
attention was paid to the matter till recently. 
Some speculative persons, reports our consul 
at Memel, made an offer to the German gov- 
ernment, not only to do the dredging required 
at their own expense, but also to pay a daily 
rent, provided the amber they might find 
should become their own property. The pro- 
posal was accepted, and the rent fixed at 
twenty-five thalers for each working day. 
The dredging was commenced by four ma- 
chines, worked by horses, which have in- 
creased in number and efficiency till eighteen 
other dredges and two tug-boats, with about 
100 lighters or barges, employing altogether 
1,000 labourers, are now engaged in the in- 
dustry. The ground covers an area of about 
six miles in length, and a yearly rent of 72, 
thalers is paid by the company to the govern- 
ment. Nature. 











